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has made a keynote address all of his own. 

On May 25, speaking to the International 
Association of Codperative Clubs, he lent a new 
twist to Jeffersonian democracy and gave birth to 
what is being heralded as Twentieth Century 
Jeffersonianism. To us it reads exactly like the 
doctrine of Messrs. Brookhart, La Follette, Norris, 
and all the other radical Republicans of the Middle 
West, but its truly remarkable feature is its ap- 
pearance under the Democratic banner — at least 
that form of Democratic banner which Mr. McAdoo 
waves. The method is very simple. Jefferson hated 
all oppression. He feared political oppression from 
the Federal Government. Hence, his preaching of 
State rights. Today, oppression comes from all great 
corporate organizations, except farmers, and is 
economic. Jefferson would have hated economic 
oppression. Jefferson would have recognized that 
economic oppression transcends State lines. Hence, 
Jefferson would today scrap State rights and favor 
vastly increased Federal control of our economic life. 
This is what McAdoo favors. This is what Brook- 
hart, La Follette, Norris, e¢ a/. favor. Therefore, 
they agree with what Jefferson would have favored 


\ Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. William G. McAdoo 


and are really good Democrats. At least, so argues 
Mr. McAdoo. 

This is most ingenious. Liberal democracy casts 
State rights to the winds and adopts the Federalist 
slogans. Republicans become ardent champions of 
State rights. It is all topsy-turvy. It is even absurd. 
Why drag in dead men to fit an economic philosophy 
to a party label? Why not be just plain Mr. McAdoo 
and leave Twentieth Century Jeffersonianism alone! 


Case of Coal Versus England 


| ewer’ again faces a paralysis of industry, not 
through the “general strike,” but through a 
failure to liquidate the economic problem that lay at 
its root. Coal shortages are imminent for industry, 
while thousands of miners face the actual prospect of 
starvation. The compromise agreement on the basis 
of which the general strike was called off by labor 
and Mr. Baldwin has collapsed. That agreement, 
which was three-cornered, called for a one hundred 
per cent contribution of profits toward wages where 
necessary and certain reductions in pay for the 
miners. The Government on its part offered a 
£3,000,000 subsidy. At once, both sides kicked up 
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their heels. They agreed — for the first time in his- 
tory—in their complete disagreement with the 
Government. The miners went back to their old 
slogan “not a penny off, not a second on.” The 
owners went into their old dugout: “Increased 
hours, less wages.” It is a question whether the 
Gordian knot laid on Mr. Baldwin’s knees isn’t the 
most perfect specimen in all of his long experience of 
bad knots. The mine owners are now demanding 
that they be left free from government interference, 
but if the Prime Minister consents to this, the coun- 
try is faced with both the prospect of a million or so 
starving miners and of the paralysis of British in- 
dustry. Worst of all, the process would —in the 
opinion of every mining expert in England and of 
Mr. Baldwin himself — bring neither justice nor a 
rehabilitated mining industry. Mr. Baldwin’s other 
alternative, that of taking over the mines, would, on 
the other hand, play directly into the hands of labor 
which desires nothing more ardently than “nation- 
alization” of the coal mines. Putting into practice 
the main plank of the opposition’s platform might 
well lose for Mr. Baldwin the present strong support 
of his own party. 

Still, there are certain signs that the deadlock may 
crack, and the illogical and sensible happen. Now 
that the general strike is off, public sentiment is 
veering back to the miners, as shown by the. large 
relief contributions and the complete unanimity in 
both the London and provincial press upon the 
arrogant attitude of the Mine Owners’ Federation. 
Meantime, certain leaders of the men are showing 
that they are not beyond concession, and the Prime 
Minister announces that the promise of a limited 
subsidy which was to have lapsed on May 31 has 
been renewed. It is possible that Baldwin may 
yet be able to secure a wage reduction in return 
for the promise of immediate legislation forcing 
needed reorganization of the mines. Of the two 
bulldogs, the owners seem to be the most stub- 
born. It remains to be seen which will be able to 
hang on longest. But whoever has the strongest 
teeth, the case is already one of Coal versus Eng- 
land. With Mr. Baldwin as attorney, we are still 
betting on the defense. 


Mr. Scopes Again 


HE appeal of the “Scopes Case” has come up 

before the Supreme Court of Tennessee. An able 
array of learned counsel representing various liberal 
organizations have presented arguments against the 
constitutionality of the Tennessee statute under 
which Mr. Scopes was convicted; Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, Jr., rattling around in father’s 
shoes, has presented a filial brief defending the law 
as a “proper and valid exercise of the police power of 
the State.” There will be less ballyhooing in con- 
nection with these proceedings than there was with 


the silly season furor of last summer’s “monkey 
trial”; there will be less “personality stuff,” and 
fewer foolish, windy discussions between Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists. But the case before the 
Supreme Court is genuinely significant, whereas 
last season’s trial was mere propaganda, buffoonery, 
and sensationalism. A principle of real and far- 
reaching importance in American legislation will be 
decided on the grounds of constitutionality. Un- 
questionably, this decision will influence similar 
courts in other States. Tennessee will promote or 
discourage the creeping fog of Fundamentalism by 
legislation which bids fair to enshroud large sections 
of the hinterland in artificial darkness. 


Pilsudski, Realist 


ARSHAL PILSUDSKI seems at times to be a 

very fumbling, uncertain kind of despot, yet 

his latest action demonstrates a sharp sense of 
reality in politics. Having been duly elected Presi- 
dent of the Polish Republic to 


succeed President Wojciechow- 

ski, resigned,—a_ politician 

- whose very name would make a 
first-class slogan, — he declined 

‘ the proffered honor and caused 
\ 7 a blameless teacher of chemis- 
try, Prof. Ignace Moscicki, to 

a. 


be elected in his place, thus 
showing his appreciation of the 
fact that it is better to be be- 
hind a throne than on it. He is said to be reorganiz- 
ing the army in such a way as to insure its loyalty to 
him; as long as he controls the army, he is willing 
that the excellent Moscicki should get what credit 
there may be in going through the gestures of a 
president. Apparently, the public has decided to 
accept the inevitable. It remains to be seen whether 
this disguised dictatorship can handle Poland’s 
economic problems more efficiently than the feeble 
régime which preceded it. : 





Government by Revolutionary 
Arrangement 


f pew latest of the European dictators quietly takes 
_4L over the Government of Portugal in Lisbon. 
“Without firing a shot,” but with a judicious dis- 
play of firearms, Cabecades, “the most popular 
man in the Portuguese navy,” consents to run 
things till the revolutionary administration gets 
under way. The former Prime Minister withdraws. 
The army, the navy, and the naval academy — so 
the dispatches enumerate — are enthusiastic; the 
people docile. It was necessary, the new dictator 
explains, to correct certain abuses of public ad- 
ministration. Government had fallen into the hands 
of the politicians! 
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‘The postwar brand of European revolution has 
developed certain surprising characteristics. The 
causes, instead of being ancient misery, as with the 
old-fashioned rev lutions, are administrative and 
financial — and often obscure to all minds but the 
dictator’s. Fighting is secondary; the cabinet 
resigns, the people consent, and the king, if there 
is one, welcomes the dictator with relief — witness 
Spain and Italy. It seems to us much too early to 
discuss learnedly the effect of these light-hearted 
revolutionary arrangements upon the science of 
government. They indicate, certainly, the profound 
instability of many European administrations, 
but, on the other hand, they emphasize a certain 
stability and abhorrence of violence among the 
consenting populations. This seems to us their 
outstanding characteristic rather than “an in- 
creasing love of violence” — which is their super- 
ficial showing. The dictatorships of Pangalos in 
Greece, Pilsudski in Poland, Cabecades in Portugal, 
and Primo de Rivera in Spain are too immature to 
prove whether they are the temporary successes 
of ambitious generals over weary peoples or a 
genuine and enduring repudiation of parliamentary 
government. 

The two oldest of the postwar dictatorships, how- 
ever, are more mature and more significant — the one 
in Russia and the one in Italy. Both aim consciously 
to transform the nature of the state and the eco- 
nomic fabric, and both have in a measure suc- 
ceeded. Both assume an all but absolute power, 
and both by their nature cherish special ambitions 
in foreign fields. 

The economic theories of the Russians we con- 
sider specious and fatal, and we are in disagreement 
with the fundamental tenets of Italian Fascism. 
But it is important to stress their common character 
of frank and untraditional experiment with non- 
parliamentary government. The Western constitu- 
tional powers, including the United States, must 
recognize that in these countries an uncompromising 
effort is being made to solve the problems of govern- 
ment in ways which, for better or for worse, deny 
the constitutional tradition of a freely elected 
parliament, free speech, and a free press. 


Raquel Meller 


OME great philanthropist would add immensely 
to the happiness of his own and subsequent 
generations if he would so arrange matters that 
every actor and actress in this republic should be 
given an opportunity to see and hear Sefiorita 
Raquel Meller. The public which has been privileged 
and able to see this unique artist is all too small; 
the lessons of her distracting art will take long years 
to sink into the consciousness of those Thespians who 
strut and wheeze and weep upon our stage and 
screen. Movie heroines will continue to simper and 


to blubber glycerin tears for many a weary moon; 
actors will be content with those cheap effects which 
are loudly applauded by visiting Rotarians. Yet 
how much they could learn just from one evening 
spent in humble study at her feet! 

Naturally, they could not reproduce her per- 
sonality — that quick charm, that sympathetic in- 
telligence which transforms immediately the mood 
of the audience to her own. But they might realize 
that art as sure, dexterous, and confident as hers 
does not just happen as a gift from God; that it 
springs from study and observation as well as from a 
genuine and very rare talent. One gets the impres- 
sion that Sefiorita Meller has learned little or nothing 
at second hand; at least, that she has tried out every 
suggestion made to her in the crucible of her own 
experience and transmuted it into her own gold. 
Our actors, too, might study her restraint. Having 
discovered a superb and sudden gesture of grief, she 
uses it just once in a whole evening and then in the 
one utterly right and effective instant. Lesser artists 
would find opportunities to repeat it, sure of its recur- 
rent effectiveness. We see occasionally more imposing 
artists, seldom more perfect ones. How one wishes 
she could be induced to stay here — at least for a 
year or two! It would be hard to have too much of 
such charming diversity, such vivid and poignant art. 


Must the State Build Our Homes? 


T is a shameful fact that too many Americans who 
live in cities no longer live in homes. They live in 
poor substitutes, the tenement and the apartment, 
built and owned by somebody else. Lack of “homes” 
goes under the unsentimental 
title of “housing shortage,” but 
whatever the name, the condi- 
tion is responsible for many of 
the evils which we deplore and 
do nothing about. Our highly 
speculative and _ profiteering 
American home builders have 
presented the average man with 
a dismal alternative. Either he 
must take a house of such poor 
material that it depreciates into mere wreckage by 
the time his last installment is paid, or he must meet 
interest rates out of all proportion to the value of the 
house to himself and to the community. What is the 
result? Everywhere the State is being called in to 
fill the housing gaps left by private enterprise. Wit- 
ness New York, and the Smith Housing bill, lately 
passed at Albany. 

There are evidences, however, that private capi- 
tal, if controlled by public-spirited men, can do 
much to meet the need. Some of the best evidence is 
the success of “Sunnyside,” the low-cost garden 
community built by the City Housing Corporation 
in Queens, twenty minutes’ subway ride from New 
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York City. The Corporation, a “limited dividend 
company,” but a strictly private enterprise under 
conservative management, has succeeded in building 
homes for which payment averages $10.50 per month 
per room. No speculative builder, even in the 
cheaper forms of construction, has been able to 
better $15 in or near New York City. But what 
is perhaps of greater significance, the houses are 
attractive and sanitary, twenty-eight per cent of the 
land bought is used for building, and the rest goes 
into tennis courts, gardens, and playgrounds, which 
incidentally pay their own way. 

Last year at Sunnyside, one, two, and three-family 
houses and codperative apartments accommodating 
about 350 families were constructed, and homes for 
250 more are now being built. The capital stock of 
the corporation was $1,146,965, and the dividends, 
limited to six per cent, were earned many times over. 
In fact, a surplus of $170,117 was available for 
expansion. As soon as the 1,200 homes now con- 
templated are completed, the Corporation plans a 
development of new areas. 

Of course, the City Housing Corporation is but 
one small company. There is no good reason, how- 
ever, why its activities cannot be duplicated else- 
where. Home building is a necessity, and unless 
private capital is willing to undertake it at a fair 
return the State will sooner or later be forced into it. 


The Cheapness of Honesty 


ipl the rural homes of this country two books 
appear on nearly every shelf. The first is the 
Bible. The second is the mail-order house catalogue. 
It is interesting that these two volumes should find 
their nook side by each, yet the two are curiously 
complementary. The Bible teaches the lesson of 
honesty as a moral virtue. The mail-order catalogue 
reveals faith in honesty as good business. Few 
people know that the great mail-order houses of 
the United States keep no record of individual 
purchases. If a pair of shoes is bought from one of 
them, cash is advanced and the shoes are shipped 
with the original letter or card placing the order. 
Should these shoes be returned as unsatisfactory 
and the substitution of another pair or a cash 
refund be demanded, there is no record of the origi- 
nal sale, yet the house at once complies with the 
demand of the writer. It assumes that he is honest, 
that he was the original dona fide purchaser, and 
that he is really dissatisfied with what he has 
received. No questions are asked even with regard 
to the condition of the returned article. It is ac- 
cepted as received. We wish we could assume that 
this belief in the honesty of Americans arises 
entirely from altruistic motives. It may, but the 
solid material fact remains that these mail-order 
houses have discovered that it is cheaper and there- 
fore better business for them to trust in the honesty 


of their clients than to keep an elaborate and 
expensive bookkeeping system. And if anyone 
knows, they do, having reduced merchandising to 
an almost. mechanical efficiency. 


By Any Other Name 


LOWLY but surely the drearier corners and 
recesses of American life are yielding to the light 
of popular esthetics. George F. Babbitt’s subdivi- 
sions are filled with “Colonial residences” of chaste 
design; the Colonial residences themselves are filled 
with reasonably competent gestures in “antique” 
furniture, often of a design so chaste as to be posi- 
tively prudish. Not only in the hearth and home 
circles do Americans bend the unoiled knee of na- 
ture’s nobility before the shrine of beauty as under- 
stood in the Ladies’ Home Journal; the marts of 
trade have been invaded by esthetic ideals. 

Nor are even our rural associations immune from 
the cult of beauty, now raging like an advanced 
pandemic in the urban centers. In “Agricultural 
Codperation,” published by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, appears, under the date of May 24, a 
paragraph with the following significant heading: 
“Beautification Contest of Wisconsin Cheese Fac- 
tories.” This title alone shows which way the wind is 
blowing; indeed, a single cheese factory may be 
trusted to function efficiently as a local weather 
vane. It seems that $1,000 in prizes will be divided 
among the cheese factories of Wisconsin which show 
the greatest improvement in beautification during 
1926. “Among the factors considered will be: re- 
pairing and painting of buildings; cleaning up of 
surroundings; arrangement of grounds; planting of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers; and sanitary ar- 
rangement.” The captious might argue that as the 
whole program, including even the planting, smacks 
more of applied than of pure esthetics, the Cheese 
Producers’ Federation might well have considered 
increasing the olifactory attractiveness of the cheese 
business. Nothing, one would think, would add 
more beauty to a cheese factory than a beautiful 
smell. It would be a blithe day for the countryside 
if an institution dedicated to the manufacture of 
Limburger should waft forth the seductive perfume 
of Mille Fleurs, or a Camembert plant advertise its 
existence by puffing out fragrant breaths of Chypre 
or New Mown Hay. 

Thus we progress constantly from one standard to 
another. Cheese factories and abattoirs are Beauty 
Spots. Undertakers become Morticians, real-estate 
agents graduate into Realtors, the darkies and 
foreigners who push lawnmowers are known as 
Grass Truncators, and White Wings are respectfully 
referred to as Asphalticians. It is all too beautiful 
for words, and so we have to invent words to 
describe it. 
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Demonstrating the Obvious 


HERE was all the difference in the world 
between Senator Borah’s straightforward 
speech at Baltimore on the last day of May 
and the mixture of false premises, bad logic, and 
hysteria which Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler’s hired 
mourners customarily deliver in 
exchange for a reasonable hono- 
rarium. When the Honorable 
Upshaw and others of his kid- 
ney wail and bleat concerning 
prohibition, the adult listener 
experiences so sharp and shoot- 
ing a pain that his blameless 
bosom is suddenly filled with 
the urge to buy a gallon of 
white mule and pull the nose of 
the president of the First National Bank. But Sena- 
tor Borah’s speech was another thing, again. It 
was as well reasoned a plea to American citizens to 
obey the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act as has been made in many a long day. 

His thought was developed as follows: The liquor 
traffic is a curse to society. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act represent the deliberate 
Constitutional action of the American people to do 
away with that traffic. No one can question the 
right of the people to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in accordance with law. If such is their wish, 
let them proceed about it in the proper, orderly 
manner. But, in the meantime, it is their plain duty 
to obey existing law. The referendum proposed in 
New. York which allows a State to determine what 
in fact are intoxicating liquors would, if accepted in 
principle, bring about anarchy. Forty-eight different 
definitions would spell chaos in practice; and the 
Constitutional theory behind the referendum is 
clearly inadmissible. 

All this is apparently so reasonable and so effec- 
tive when delivered by a man of Senator Borah’s 
quality that only upon analysis do certain flaws and 
omissions appear in his presentation of the case. In 
the first place, he begs the root questions of all hon- 
est discussion of prohibition: Is prohibition a wise, 
proper, and desirable method of promoting temper- 
ance? Can prohibition do away with the “liquor 
traffic” by making it illegal and therefore not sub- 
ject to control? Is the Volstead Act an honest law? 
These are the important considerations for genuine 
statesmen. But, granting his right to confine his 
discussion to law enforcement rather than to pro- 
hibition, we still feel that his conclusions are 
more rhetorical than real. When he said, ‘‘ These 
men of great wealth who have liquor in their homes 
and who say prohibition can’t be enforced ought to 
remember they are preaching the same doctrine the 
Bolshevists preach — that Constitutional govern- 





ment is a failure,” he was guilty of uttering poppy- 
cock excusable in an Upshaw, but unworthy of his 
own standards. The Constitution is a noble docu- 
ment, but it is not immune from criticism under any 
law of Jése-majesté that we know of. Besides 
the Senator is guilty of a plain, old-fashioned 
non sequitur. To say that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is unwise or a failure is a very different thing 
from saying that the Constitution is unwise or a 
failure, or that Constitutional government is a 
failure. Constitutional government, being a human 
creation, is constantly making mistakes, but it can 
by no means be considered a failure if it recognizes 
such mistakes and rectifies them as promptly and as 
thoroughly as any other form of government. The 
important thing, again, is to discover by any proper 
means, by referendum or by study and survey, 
whether or not prohibition is one of those mistakes. 

Finally, is it altogether ingenuous on Mr. Borah’s 
part to select the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as the supreme test of citizenship? Mr. 
Borah has been a Senator for a good many years, 
representing as snug and safe a constituency as any 
of his colleagues. Yet we do not recall that he has 
striven mightily to secure the enforcement of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, or even 
that he has pointed out to his Southern Democratic 
friends the fact that they have failed in a supreme 
test of citizenship and are in fact living in civic sin. 

On the whole, we find the Senator’s widely 
praised speech admirable within certain limits. It 
was forceful and clear, but it was wise only with the 
wisdom of the obvious. Very rarely did Mr. Borah 
peep behind the platitudes of law enforcement, in 
the direction of the underlying and difficult prob- 
lems of prohibition; and when he did so, he was un- 
satisfactory and unsound. Hailed as a new and great 
leader of the drys, his speech has been viewed in 
many quarters as a bid for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, which strikes us as a remarkably foolish idea. 
Mr. Borah is honest, incorruptible, and, in his way, 
able, but he has none of the qualities of political 
leadership. He is temperamentally the player of a 
lone hand. The regimented ranks of Republicanism 
in a Presidential parade would quickly discover that 
all of them were out of step except Mr. Borah. They 
know it, and he ought to know it. He ought to know, 
too, that the State of Idaho is not politically im- 
portant in the nation, but that he, Borah, is politi- 
cally important in the State of Idaho. Better a safe 
Senatorial borough than the aimless existence of an 
unsuccessful Presidential candidate. Perhaps Mr. 
Borah would rather be right than be President. We 
hope so, for we respect him and like him. But we 
wish that this earnestness of his to. do and think 
rightly and to champion the right as he sees it would 
lead him into more profound researches through the 
various layers of plausibility which cover and dis- 
guise the inward truths of statesmanship. 
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MAKING THE 
MOST OF IT 


Summer Vacation Is in the Air 





ITH the ‘“‘good old summer time’’ comes the annual exodus of 

vacationists from the wear and monotony of their homes. The 
epidemic of “going”’ fever is not to be escaped; nearly everybody falls 
a willing victim to it. The harassed father of a growing family, knowing 
expostulations to be useless, helps to assemble babies, nurses, ice chests, 
perambulators, and kiddie-coops, and sees that all are safely entrained 
for the seashore. Young brothers, their suitcases bulging with sporting 
goods, kiss parents good-by and leave for camp. The collegiate element 
dashes off its last examination, rolls up its sleeves, invests in a derelict (P.GA. 
roadster, and fares forth to discover new continents. Unmarried sisters, 





THE BATHER’S TOBOGGAN 


- Cutting the corners on an aquaplane often 
after hectic weeks of trunks and plans, flutter esc Mag eo 













off to Europe. Dad mops his brow, signs an- 
other check or two, and wonders how he 
can be called away on important busi- 
ness that afternoon to get in a round 
of golf. In the four corners of the 
office there is much earnest talk. 
A restless anticipation breaks the 
inertia. It is the lure of the Great 
Outdoors. 

Making the most of vacation is 
a strenuous affair. The period of 
rest and respite is as a rule too 
brief to be leisurely enjoyed. Under 
the stress of the season golf becomes 


golden hours. Others clad in plus-fours, 
resplendent stockings, and Egyptian 
mosaic sweaters adorn front piazzas 
and converse in modulated accents 
with their sweet, young companions. 
On piers and beaches may be seen — 
sights! Gay yacht clubs flaunting 
pennants, blazers, and other signs 

of summer serve as rendezvous 
for boats and their crews. From 
shingle-scented casinos come sounds 
of syncopation, laughter, and inces- 
sant chat. Life is in tune with itself in 
a mania; tennis, a passion; sailing, a spite of the heat. When all else fails, there 
fine art; and swimming, a rite. Yet there ' are the blessed week-ends, and though the 
ice IRL oa asphalt bubbles below, the thought of past 


are some who are content to sit with ‘a aoe . 
; 2 : 3 uture débutantes show dis- ;_.. 
rod and reel and drift all day in a flimsy = |." satisfaction with this JOYS and of pleasures to come consoles those 


boat, dreaming of silver fishes through the beach at Southampton who must work in the city. 


(K eystone) 


THe Duxsury “Bucs” STAGE A REGATTA 


The boy's will is not always the wind’s will, as these youthful skippers have discovered. Nor is it the girl's, for that matter. The wind 
has a will all its own! 
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(Keystone) 
WHERE SILENCE Is GOLDEN 
Canoeing through the wilds of Maine is an experience which re- 
mains a joy forever. One week of it gives you enough to think 
often about for the rest of the year 
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game.”’ Golf enthusiasts will tell you all about it 





THE Tourist Rusu Is ON 
The ‘‘ Franconia”’ leaving Manhattan with a party of sea-going 
vacationists, who wave airily to their sisters and their cousins and 
their aunts on the dock below 














(P.& A.) 
THEN He Got Away! é 


Not that that spoils the story. There are always plenty of fish, 
plenty of old shoes, and plenty of incorrigible fishermen to have a 


try at catching them both 





Pray! 
The collegiate serve is being 


“You hit a ball about the size of a quinine pill and if you find it again you win the widely cultivated at the 


most fashionable resorts 





(Keystone) 


THE Mopern ‘‘Forty-NINERS”’ 
Thousands of modern covered wagons cross the desert wastes of 
Arizona and New Mexico and stop at this Los Angeles auto camp 
to rest their jaded steeds 


Pater rma 
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Did Peary Touch the Pole? 


By William E. Shea 
HERE never Mr. Shea’s first article questioning Peary’s claims to 
has been a thor- __ being the North Pole’s discoverer appeared last August 
oughgoing —in- 
vestigation of Admiral 
Peary’s claims to having 


in THE INDEPENDENT where it attracted wide atten- 
discovered the North 


Mr. Macon. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas 
is going to ask ques- 
tions, and he is not 
going to ask any fool- 
ish ones, either. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Is 


tion, not only in the United States, but in Europe. In the 
Pole that did not end 


has a particular and timely interest 





he trying to test the 





- light of the two recent flights to the Pole, this detailed 
in an adverse verdict. 


caprain’s knowledge 





analysis of Peary’s speed on the dash to the Pole and 
return by a journalist and student of Arctic exploration 
There have been two 
examinations which resulted in verdicts favorable 


to Peary; bat one of these, made by a committee 
of the National Geographic Society a few weeks after 
Peary’s return in 1909, seems to have been a hasty 
and, perhaps, not an unbiased affair; the other, made 
by asubcommittee of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, was more in the nature of a skirmish among 
politicians than a calm, thorough, dispassionate prob- 
ing for the truth. In the latter examination only two 
of the Congressmen evinced any real desire to elicit 
the facts, and they were handicapped by a constant 
barrage of irritating heckling on the part of their 
fellow committee members. How “‘scientific”’ this 
examination was the reader can judge from the fol- 
lowing extract. Congressman Macon was trying to 
pin Peary down to a definite statement as to how the 
magnetic needle behaves at the North Pole. Con- 
gressmen Macon, Butler, Bates, Dawson, and Engle- 
bright were all members of the subcommittee: 


Mr. Macon. Did you find any decided atmospheric 
changes [at the Pole]? 
Capt. Peary. I did not. 
Mr. Macon. Did the needle 
answer to the primary or 
the secondary magnetic 
pole? 

Capt. Peary. The direction 
of the compass was fairly 
constant there. 

Mr. Butter _[interrupt- 
ing]. Will you tell me, 
please, what that means? 
Mr. Macon. I asked him 
whether the needle an- 
swered to the primary or 
secondary magnetic pole. 
Butter. What are 





(Keystone) 
MATTHEW HENSON 
Mr. 


they? 
Mr. Macon. Oh, they are known in science. 
Mr. Bares. Where did you find that question? 
Mr. Macon. They are known in science. 
Mr. Bares. But I am not a scientific person. 
Mr. Dawson. I would be glad if the gentleman from 
Arkansas would explain. 


on science by asking 
such questions — ridiculous questions? 
Mr. Macon. I have asked no ridiculous questions. 
Mr. Enctesricut. Did you ever hear of a primary or 


secondary magnetic pole? 
Mr. Macon. Yes; I have. 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Where — in Arkansas? 


Following this little byplay, the examination was 
resumed, but, as always happens after such a squab- - 
ble, Congressman Macon had been sidetracked from 
the line of questioning that he had been following. 
Peary never did tell science where the magnetic 
compass points when the observer is at the North 
Pole. Nor did he explain his remarkable feats of 
speed on the final dash which have led so many to 
doubt that he ever reached the Pole. 


HAT figure may we consider as the maximum 

at which Peary could have traveled on any 
day while his expedition was on the ice? Before 
seeking an answer to this question, let us make clear 
exactly what sort of proposition it was that Peary 
was up against. All explorers 
who have gone far into the 
Arctic in spring are agreed in 
their descriptions of ice con- 
ditions — broken and hum- 
mocky old floes, interspersed 
with young “rubber” ice and 
open lanes or lakes of water. 
Commander Byrd’s cabled 
description stated that in the 
vicinity of the Pole the ice is 
“slightly rougher” than far- 
ther south and is everywhere 
crisscrossed with pressure 
ridges. There is rarely a day 
when a marching party is not 
forced to use ice axes to prepare a way for the sledges 
across jagged mounds ten, twenty, or more feet in 
height. There is rarely a day when a party is not 
forced many times to detour around open water or to 
“raft” across on cakes of floating ice. Speed is also 
limited by the heavily loaded sledges. Expeditions 





(Keystone) 
ADMIRAL PEARY 
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far out from land must carry adequate food supplies 
for men and dogs, fuel for melting ice and drying 
garments, instruments for taking observations, and 
other equipment. 

Now to return to our question, What was the 
maximum speed that Peary could have made in any 
one day’s travel? Three methods of getting an an- 
swer to this problem suggest themselves to me. One 
is to take the best day’s march made by the expedi- 
tion before all the white men had been ordered to the 
rear. We could accept this figure with confidence for 
the reason that in the absence of contradiction by 
any of Peary’s men it stands virtually corroborated. 
The answer by this method is 20 miles, made on 
March 30 and 31. Or, we could take Peary’s de- 
scription of the manner in which the final dash to the 
Pole was made, and apply to it the knowledge we 
have of what a human being can do under given 
conditions. On page 64 of Charles Morris’ “ Finding 
the North Pole” appears an 


500-pound sledges, adding our own strength to that 
of the dogs.” 

We have no alternative, in view of the character 
and unanimity of all these quotations, but to accept 
that Peary’s sledge journey was an exhausting, 
nerve-wracking experience. Estimates of what it is 
possible for human bone and sinew to achieve under 
the conditions as described will vary with the expe- 
rience of the observer; but there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the expedition was in no shape 
for smashing records of pedestrianism. 

The third method of getting at an approximation 
of what Peary could conceivably have done is to 
survey the records of other expeditions that traveled 
far out toward the Pole. Among all of these, two of 
the most notable were those of Fridtjof Nansen, who 
in 1895 reached 86° 14’ north latitude, and the 
Abruzzi expedition of 1899-1900, in which a party 
headed by Captain Cagni passed Nansen’s mark and 

established a new “farthest 





account of how the traveling eo 


was done, given by Peary 
himself while his memory of 
events was still fresh to a 
group of newspaper corre- 
spondents who met him at 
Battle Harbor, Labrador, on 
his return in 1909: 


30M. 
APRIL S 


APRIL 4 


You must understand 
that there is no riding in 
sledges when you go to 


hunting the Pole. If the Keates 
man with the sledge is able oor t2! ny 


to walk beside it, without 


— > NORTHWARD MARCHES ——» 


25m. 
any further work than the APriL2 
driving of the dogs, he con- a 
87° 47'N, 





siders himself lucky. The 


se°sT' nN. 


86°S2'N.+) 








penorrn wore north” of 86° 33’. Both of 
\Wote: Lat Reler Comp at 4 Pt | these expeditions compare 
favorably with Peary’s. Nan- 

6) sen was an explorer of expe- 

8 rience, having crossed the 

+ Greenland ice cap in 1888. 

71M. APRILB. > Both he and Lieutenant Jo- 
Note: Gagiaipeaee > hansen, who accompanied 
Agcitoine marche Y him, were young, vigorous, and 
lanclittese" Rs resourceful. Captain Cagni 
3 also was a young man. His 

y companions were hardy Al- 

my pine guides. Peary, on the 

45 M. APRILS. % other hand, was in his fifties 
{ in 1909 and had long passed 

the zenith of physical vigor. 

Furthermore, he was a cripple 





man with the sledge must 
bend over the handles, guid- 
ing it away from the rough places, lifting it by main 
strength over them sometimes, reducing the strain on 
the dogs or sledge wherever possible. . . . The near- 
est thing that I can think of to sledge driving is breaking 
up virgin soil bebind a plow drawn by horses and oxen. 


When I read the above description it struck me 
that Peary in an expansive mood was elaborating 
slightly on the real difficulties of his task. However, 
in his book, ‘‘ The North Pole,” I find that he repeats 
the description, not once, but several times. Pages 
193-194: “Many persons . . . picture the Arctic 
Ocean as a gigantic skating pond with a level floor 
over which the dogs drag us merrily — we sitting 
comfortably upon the sledges with hot bricks to 
keep our toes and fingers warm. Such ideas are 
distinctly different from the truth, as will appear.” 
Again, on page 251: “Those who have pictured 
us sitting comfortably on our sledges, riding over 
hundreds of miles of ice smooth as a skating 
pond, should have seen us lifting and tugging at our 


Diagram showing Peary's marches after leaving Bartlett to the extent that he had lost 


a number of toes from both 
feet through frostbite. All in all, it can be taken for - 
granted that what Nansen and Cagni could do 
Peary could do, also, but no more. Nansen records 
his best day’s journeys as follows [“ Farthest North,” 
Vol. II, page 109]: 


Monday, April 22. If we made good progress the 
previous days, yesterday simply outdid itself. I think’ 
I may reckon our day’s march at 25 miles, but, for the 
sake of certainty, lump the two last days together, 
and put them down at 40 miles. The dogs, though, 
are beginning to get tired. 


Thus, Nansen’s maximum may be set down as 25. 
It is important to note in connection with Nansen’s 
record that his dogs showed the effects of the rapid 
pace. Cagni’s best march was as follows [“ Farther 
North than Nansen,” page 48]: 

On the 28th [March, 1899] we managed to do the 


famous eighteen-mile journey over a succession of 
level ice-fields without any obstacles. 
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On April 25 the party turned back toward land. 
Everything was favorable for a record march, and 
they made it. Cagni describes it [pages 60 and 61]: 


The dogs appeared to understand we were return- 
ing: they proceeded at a pace which it was impossible 
for us to keep up with. I told the men to get each on 
to his own sledge. . . . Before five o’clock we had 
reached the spot where we had encamped on the 
evening of the 23rd; we had done about 3% miles an 
hour. We only stopped a few minutes, and then set 
off again. Now the tracks were no longer so hard, and 
the dogs had to exert themselves a good deal; so we 
got down from the sledges as their pace was more 
moderate. . . . Later, we had to urge the animals 
on; but we continued to march at a good pace, 
scarcely ever stopping until ten o’clock, at which 
hour we encamped, having completed a stage of not 
less than twenty-eight miles. And this was, let it be 
said, the best stage made on the expedition! 


To recapitulate: We have now surveyed three 
checks on the maximum mileage that Peary could 
reasonably claim to have made on any one day. 
They give us: 20 miles, a distance to be determined 
by the reader, and 25 and 28 miles, respectively. The 
records of Nansen and Cagni are particularly valua- 
ble to us in this comparison. They are the best that 
two admittedly competent explorers could do. The 
figures I have cited for them must not be confused 
with their average daily travel. Nansen’s average 
daily travel was two miles; Cagni’s, seven. 

Now what does Peary tell us of his marches? In 
his book, “‘The North Pole,” he says that he reached 
the so-called Bartlett Camp at 87° 47’ north latitude 
— 133 miles from the Pole — on March 31, 1909. 
To get this far from his starting point at Cape 
Columbia, 280 miles to the south, he had traveled 22 
days, with an average northing for each march of 
12.7 miles. This does not take into account the days 
when he'was idle. If these idle days are considered, 
as they are considered in getting at the average of 
Nansen and Cagni, the daily average for the 31 days 
occupied in getting from Cape Columbia to Bartlett 
Camp would be reduced to something over nine 
miles. During all this period Peary had the benefit of 
a pioneer party sent ahead with a light sledge to 
locate the best going, to chop down obstructions, 
and to build igloos. This was also the period when 
the expedition was at its strongest in personnel, 
when the sledges were new, when the dogs were at 
their freshest. Up to the Bartlett Camp, the expe- 
dition on no single day equaled the marks for rapid 
marching set by Nansen and Cagni. 

Peary left the camp at 87° 47’ at a little after mid- 
night April 1-2, 1909. Bartlett, his last white com- 
panion, had been sent back, and Peary was alone 
with his negro servant, Matthew Henson, and four 
Eskimos. From now on he had to do his own pioneer- 
ing with heavily loaded sledges, and at the end of 
each march he had to build his own snow houses. 


He gives his first march [April 2] as 25 miles. 
On the three succeeding days, he records marches 
of 20, 25, and 30 miles, respectively. He has 
now equaled and surpassed the very best work of 
Nansen and Cagni. Seemingly, his dogs are made of 
sterner stuff to stand the galling pace. Seemingly, also, 
the Arctic has removed for him the bars it had inter- 
posed for other explorers. He is not delayed by open 
leads or the uneven surface. At the end of the last 
march of 30 miles, he still had 33 miles between him 
and the Pole. Starting about midnight April 5-6, he 
advanced 30 miles to his “Polar Camp,” arriving 
there at 10 a.M., April 6. He was now so exhausted, 
he writes, that he could hardly drag one foot after 
the other. No wonder! However, the exhaustion 
passed off miraculously, and in a few hours he made 
another march straight ahead of 10 miles. Total for 
the day, 40 miles. 

On April 7, very early in the morning, he marched 
the 10 miles back to the Polar Camp, and then went 
off eight miles in another direction and came eight 
miles back. At 4 p.M. he broke camp and started 


for land. He reports that after going five miles he 


attempted to make a sounding of the ocean’s depth, 
lowering a weight 9,000 feet without reaching bot- 
tom. This must have occupied four or five hours, so 
between 4 P.M., when he started from the Polar 
Camp, and midnight, he could have traveled at 
most but four hours. Granting that his speed was 
3% miles an hour, this would give a southing of 14 
miles. Total for the day, go miles. 

On April 8, he reports covering the other 16 miles 
between the Polar Camp and the next camp 30 
miles away, and, besides, the two next upward 
marches of 30 and 25 miles, respectively. Total for 
the day, 77 miles. On April 9, he reports once again 
reaching the camp at 87° 47’ where Bartlett had . 
turned back. Total for the day, 45 miles. 


HE foregoing distances are all exactly as Peary 

sets them down in his book. They are in geo- 
graphical, not land,’miles. To convert them into the 
more familiar land miles, add one sixth. Besides, 
they are air-line distances, not allowing for,detours 
around open canals, weak ice, impassable ridges, 
or for error in setting a course by the compass. 
Compare that record of 71 geographic miles with 
Nansen’s 25 and Cagni’s 28. Is it plausible? 

In the light of these figures, what are we to think 
of Peary’s testimony before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs on Janu- 
ary 10, IgII? 


Mr. ENnGLEBRIGHT. What was your best day’s 
travel in your Arctic trip, either going or coming? 

Capt. Peary. The best day’s travel was on the 
second march on the return from the Pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. How far did you go? 

Capt. Peary. Fifty geographical miles, estimated. 
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Must Congress Enforce an Amendment? 
By Julian Codman 


article, “A Program for the Wets,” 
published in the April 24 issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, is positive that no adequate remedy 
for the ills of Volsteadism can be found without 
a change in the Eighteenth Amendment. He says: 


H ee: HAZLITT, in his very interesting 


The professed aim of nearly all the opponents of 
prohibition is so to amend the enforcement law that, 
though hard liquor will not be legalized, “light wines 
and beer” will be. I call the attention of these gentle- 
men to the language of the Eighteenth Amendment: 
“The manufacture, sale or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors . . . is hereby prohibited.” The 
least that would satisfy the average advocate of 
light wines and beer wouid be a definition permitting 
an alcoholic content as high as 
fifteen per cent. But could Con- 


certain cases in which the “equal civil rights of the 
citizens of the-United States” were denied or could 
not be enforced in the State courts. These statutory 
provisions were intended as a partial enforcement 
of these amendments and have been repeatedly 
held to be valid, although as the Supreme Court 
says in several of the cases, “Congress did not 
attempt to exbaust the much broader powers con- 
ferred on it by the organic law.” 

The first of these cases is Strauder v. West Vir- 


_ ginia, 100 U. S. 303, 310 (1879), in which it was held 


that Section 641 of the Revised Statutes was valid 
as a partial enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, Section § of which gave Congress the power 
to enforce by appropriate legislation the provisions 
of this article.! 

Then we have the cases of 





gress honestly call that non- 


Virginia v. Rives, 100 U. S. 313, 


intoxicating? If it did so define 
it, it is altogether probable that 
a test cdse would promptly be 
brought and the Supreme Court 
would upset the definition. The 
Court has not the power in itself 
to declare exactly what per- 
centage of alcoholic content is 
intoxicating ... but it can 
throw out any Congress defini- 
tion if, in its opinion, that 
definition clearly violates the 
Fighteenth Amendment. 


Mr. Hazlitt’s views. in regard 


We are glad to publish so 
clear a statement on the 
possibilities of modifving the 
Volstead Act without doing 
violence to the Federal Con- 
stitution. Julian Codman, 
counsel for the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and 
the mcdification organizations, 
has treated the subject pri- 
marily from the legal stand- 
point. His article makes a 
valuable contribution to a 
discussion in which Senator 
Borah has assumed leadership 

of the other side 


319 (1879); Neal v. Delaware, 
103 U. S. 370. 386 (1880); 
Gibson v. Mississippi, 162 U. S. 
565, 581;/ State v. Chue Fan, 
42 Fed,/ 856, 867, 868 (1890); 
Scott v. Kinney & Co. 137 Fed. 
100g, 1011 (1905); New Fersey v. 
Corrigan, 139 Fed. 758, 761; and 
Kentucky v. Powers, 201 U. S. 
1, 27 (1906) all of which, follow- 
ing the decision in Strauder v. 
West Virginia, uphold Rev. Stat. 
Sec. 641 and its predecessors as 
valid partial enforcements of the 





to the impropriety of the Eight- 





powers granted to Congress by 








eenth Amendment — to use the 
mildest word — so entirely coin- 
cide with my own that it seems almost ungracious 
to say that I believe him to be in error both as to the 
obligation of Congress to exert fully its power under 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and as to the function 
of the Supreme Court; but such, nevertheless, is 
the fact. 

As a matter of law, there seems to be no doubt 
that Congress is zot bound to exercise to the limit 
the powers grauted to it by the provisions of the 
Constitution. This conclusion is sustained by a 
long line of decisions in the Supreme Court itself. 
Beginning with the act of April 9, 1866, continuing 
with the act of May 31, 1870, and culminating 
with Section 641 of the Revised Statutes of 1873, 
Congress undertook to enforce the three earlier 
amendments — namely, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth—in a very limited manner by 
providing for the transfer to the Federal courts of 


the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments.? 

Since the Supreme Court has no legislative power, 
it cannot enlarge a partial enforcement act of 
Congress by reading into it something that Congress 
might have inserted but did not. For instance, if 
Congress should amend the Volstead Act and define 
“liquor” in the Eighteenth Amendment as applying 
to ardent spirits only, all the Supreme Court could 
say would be whether by such a definition Congress 
had exceeded its powers, and surely the Supreme 
Court could not say that Congress had exceeded 
its powers in defining whiskey as intoxicating. 


1 It is to be noted that the second section of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment contains similar language to that in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments, namely, Congress is given power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation. The language is no stronger in one amend- 
ment than in the others. 

2 These authorities are collected and cited in a very able address 
delivered by the Hon. Nathan Matthews before the first Anti-Prohibi- 
tion Congress in Washington on January 21, 1924. 
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Eliminated words or clauses, such as those referring 
to wine and beer, for example, could not be restored 
without a further act of Congress. The case of 
United States v. Reese, 92 U. S. 214 at 221 (1875), 
applies this rule to an act of Congress relating to 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 


ie is well settled that Congress need not do 
anything at all in execution of a power of en- 
forcement. This is illustrated by the absence of any 
enforcement legislation under the powers conferred 
by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, except the relatively insignificant act for 
the removal of causes already referred to. And 
since the Reese case, no one has ever argued that 
the court could expand an act of Congress so as to 
make it coextensive with the power. 


These authorities might be added to indefinitely. © 


Enough have been cited to show that when the 
Constitution bestows upon Congress a power of 
enforcement, this power can be exercised or not as 
Congress sees fit, and that all the Supreme Court 
ean do is to prevent Congress from acting in excess 
of the powers granted by the Constitution. 

The law in this matter was settled long before 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
it is to be presumed, therefore, that Congress 
intended to accept no greater obligation to en- 
force that amendment than it did to enforce its 
predecessors. 

We must not forget that Congress itself proposed 
the Eighteenth Amendment and, in giving therein 
concurrent power to the States in the matter of 
enforcement, clearly recognized the above doctrine 
and intended that the States should have the power 
to go beyond the national Government, should 
they see fit to do so, in the extent of enforcement. 

But this is not all. The Supreme Court has also 
recognized the power of Congress to define the 
meaning of the words “‘intoxicating liquor” in the 
Eighteenth Amendment,! even when the definition 
included beverages which were mot intoxicating, 
in fact.? In the last case referred to, the Court, by 
SANFORD, J., said: “It is likewise well-settled that 
when the means adopted by Congress are not 
prohibited and are calculated to effect the object 
entrusted to it, this Court may not inquire into 
the degree of their necessity as this would be to 
pass the line which circumscribes the judicial 
department and to tread upon legislative ground. 
What it may consider is whether that which has 
been done by Congress has gone beyond the con- 
stitutional limits upon its legislative discretion.” 

Any act of Congress is presumed to be Constitu- 
tional until its unconstitutionality is established 
in a bona fide case involving the rights of litigants. 


1See Ruppert v. Caffey, 251 U. S. 264; Rhode Island v. Palmer, 253 


U. S. 350. 
* Everard Breweries Co. v. Day, 265 U.S. 543. 


I think it is clear that under the decisions Con- 
gress could go much further than any of the bills 
which have been as yet proposed for modification. 
I believe that it is wholly within the power of 
Congress to restrict the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, to what are commonly known as ardent 
spirits, all of which are made by the process of 
distillation, and thus to exclude from the purview 
of the amendment wines and beers, no matter 
what their alcoholic content. 

In the whole course of our history up to this time, 
Congress has never permanently recognized that 
there was any obligation upon it to go any further 
than it thought expedient in enforcing the mandates 
of the Constitution. 

By Section 2 of the first Article of the Constitution, 
the method of choosing the House of Representa- 
tives is prescribed. It requires that Representatives 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective num- 
bers. It requires that the actual enumeration shall 
be made within three years after the first meeting of 
Congress, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
This is a mandatory provision which affects the 
representation of the States and is of the very 
framework of our Government; but Congress, 
though the matter has been frequently brought 
before it, has refused for the last fifteen years to 
take any action whatever. 

I have already shown that the legislation passed 
by Congress to enforce the provisions of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
was of the most meagre character, and for many 
years all efforts to enforce either the Fourteenth 
or the Fifteenth Amendment have been wholly 
abandoned. ; 

Why should Mr. Hazlitt think that the extreme 
anxiety which Congress shows at the moment in 
regard to the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will continue? Why should he think that the 
dry minority, even if well organized, should be 
forever in the ascendant? Surely, the signs show 
that the tide has turned, and I, for one, believe that 
this moral hysteria has about run its course and 
that sanity is returning. 


HE greatest Christian communion has definitely 

rejected prohibition. Prominent members of the 
Protestant clergy have entered their protest, and 
educators of national reputation have sounded no 
uncertain note. The expression of popular sentiment 
is daily becoming more marked, and that sentiment 
is gradually crystallizing into definite opinion. In 
the light of what has just happened to Senator 
Pepper, a great many Senators and Congressmen 
will study with anxious care the newspaper referenda 
which, up to this time, (Continued on page 699) 
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“‘Dies IRAE, Dies ILLA — ” 
“The Last Judgment” painted on the north wall of the Sistine Chapel at Rome. Michelangelo spent seven years in its completion. 
The nudity of its figures was so distasteful to Pope pos III that he employed an artist to drape them and almost had the 
resco, obliterated 


— much religious controversies may have 
raged of late years, so far as art is concerned, 
heaven and hell have changed but little since medieval 
times. This constancy to tradition may be largely ex- 
plained by the fact that prototypes for the conventional 
reproductions of the after life were firmly set in the 
Middle Ages when writers and painters first turned their 
talents to illustrating and enlarging upon the Biblical 
passages dealing with heavenly peace and eternal 
damnation. Few artists today possess the temerity to 
deviate far from their predecessors in portraying the 
joys and sorrows of after life, and most modern painters 
content themselves with innovations in_ technique, 
rather than attempting to originate new conceptions of 
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heaven or hell. Doubtless, a certain amount of medieval 
representation in both word and painting was actuated 
by the desire to point out the reward which awaited good 
and bad. It was a moral purpose which led Saint Augus- 
tine to dilate upon the punishments for sin, the same 
motive that prompts Bernard Shaw to assail rectitude 
and the “seven deadly virtues” today — namely, the 
improvement of man’s condition on earth. 

Hell to the devout Medievalist was a riot of torment. 
Dante was one of the first to summarize what the Chris- 
tian mind had conceived for the sinner. His “Inferno” 
is a perfect architectural expression of his religious phi- 
losophy. In it the sinners are carefully catalogued and 
efficiently tortured. His Paradise, consisting of one 


hundred tiers of the 


blessed and a ring of 
swarming angels, is 
equally well appointed. 
Gustave Doré, who il- 
lustrated Dante’s master- 
piece, has been faithful to 
the original both in plan 
and spirit. He has cre- 
ated an atmosphere in his 
pictures that no natural 
earthly lighting effects 
could have produced. 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
he illustrated in the same 
epic vein. In contrast to 
the half tones and chia- 
roscuros which he em- 
ployed are the color tints 
used by Michelangelo 
in treating a_ similar 
theme. Michelangelo’s 
“Last Judgment” again 
reveals the medieval god 
of wrath and revenge. 
Before the figure of 
Christ the saved are 
raised to the skies by 
attendant angels and the 
damned hurled by de- 


mons into the fiery pit. 


PurGATORY, THE Hope oF REPENTANT SINNERS 
Arachne, the mythical Lydian girl who challenged Athena to a 
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( Pictures pes this page courtesy Goodspesd's Book Shop) 
INTO THE BoILinc PiTcH 
One of Doré’s versions of the depths of Inferno where in the Twenty-Second Canto the demon Ciampolo 
takes a plunge 


THe LIGHT oF HEAVEN 


Dante’s heaven is thronged with those who have merited divine 
grace. Its air is thick with angels who wing about the throne of God, 


contest in weaving, is here shown transformed into a spider by the 
angered goddess and expiating her fault the center of a blinding circle of light 
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Dor£ Portrays MILTON’s PARADISE THE MILTONIC FALL oF SATAN. 
*“ Heaven rung . “Him the Almighty Power 
With jubilee and loud hosannas filled Hurled headlong, flaming from the etheria 


The eternal regions.” — Paradise Lost. 





SATAN FAILS AND RETURNS TO HELL 


‘Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall, thick-swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail.” — Paradise Lost. 
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By Doré 


l sky.” 
— Paradise Lost. 
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“THE PASSING OF SOULS INTO HEAVEN’ 
By JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


Golden Harps and hymns of praise are 
today, as in the past, the approved accom- 
paniment of ascension. In decorating the 
walls of the Boston Public Library, Sar- 
gent was employed over a period of thirty 
years. The religious subjects which he exe- 
cuted in this work reécho the old medizval 
conceptions 


“THE DOWNFALL OF THE REBEL 
ANGELS.” By WILLIAM BLAKE 
Blake, the mystic, believed through- 
out his life that he was in commun- 
ion with beings of the other world. 
With Moses, Milton, and Dante he 
frequently conversed 


« 


(Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) pret , (Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


“THE KING OF BABYLON IN HELL” 
The blue and orange tints which are 
merged in the original well express the 
terror which Blake wishes to convey. Satan, 
who is about to do the honors, stands point- 

ing into the murky gloom 


““HELL” 

By JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
An orthodox conception of the 
tortures of the damned with a 
slightly Oriental tinge. It belongs to 
the series of mural decorations in 
the Sargent Hall of the Boston 
Public Library known as _ the 
‘Pageant of Religion," illustrating 
the triumph of monotheism over the 

polytheism of the ancient world 


(Courtesy Boston Public Library Employees’ Benefit Association) 
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: Our Silent Ambassadors 
By C. J. North 


pictures used are nearly 





F an American abroad 
wants a reminder of 
home, all he has to 

do is to drop in at the 
nearest motion-picture 
theatre — or “‘cinema,”’ as 
it is generally referred to 
outside the United States 
—and the chances are a 
litcle better than nine in 
ten that he will see a 





American movies have captured the world 
market. If you don’t believe it, and are 
lonesome when you're abroad, just drop into 
the ‘“‘cinema”’ and see the familiar faces 
you've known on the screen back home. 
Great Britain, as well as other countries, 
is seriously considering legislation to limit 
importation of American films, says Mr. 
North, motion-picture specialist of the De- 

partment of Commerce 


all from America. 

Now this foreign trade 
in motion pictures has 
grown from an acorn into 
-an oak within the short 
space of twelve years. In 
1913, when the industry 
began to sprout, we sent 
about 32,000,000 feet of 
motion pictures to the rest 
of the world. More than 








gripping drama of the great 
open spaces or of domestic 
tribulation in the effete East, portrayed by stars 
long familiar to him on the screens of his native 
Des Moines. Whether the place of entertainment 
is the Cinema Empire, Antwerp, Belgium; the 
Alhambra Picture Palace, Cape Town, South Africa; 
the Eden Cinema, Saigon, Straits Settlements; the 
Cine Candelaria, Caracas, Venezuela; or the Apollo 
Cinema, Casablanca, Morocco, the results will be 
the same. 

All of this is by way of saying that the motion 
picture produced and distributed by American 
companies commands a general average of ninety 
per cent of the showings of pictures everywhere. 
As an average figure that is, of course, susceptible 
of wide variations. For ex- 
ample, in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries — the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa — 
ninety-five per cent American 
productions are shown, while 
in certain of the Central Euro- 
pean countries where the 
people incline more toward 
German films, the average is 
about seventy per cent. The 
one complete exception which 
proves the general rule is the 
case of Japan, which has built 
up a vigorous film produc- 
tion based on plot themes and 
delineated by methods par- 
ticularly adapted to Oriental 
ideas of entertainment. While 
these pictures do not command 
any market outside of Japan,— 
except occasionally in China,— 
they do supply about fifty 
per cent of the local demand. 
Even so, the other half of the 


(Ewing Galloway) 





A movie theatre in Casablanca, Morocco 


half went to Europe and 
nearly all the rest to Canada. Australia and New 
Zealand in the Far East, and Argentina and Brazil 
in Latin America, were talked of now and then 
as potential markets, but the other countries of 
those regions were recognized by our movie mag- 
nates merely as different colors on the map. At 
the end of 1925, Department of Commerce sta- 
tisticians discovered that the modest total of 1913 
had swelled to more than 235,000,000 feet, and 
that while five times the quantity of 1913 went to 
Europe, American motion-picture exports to the 
Far East and to Latin America had expanded 
eighty times in the one case and forty times in the 
other. Places like the Straits Settlements and the 
Dutch East Indies, which in 
1913 were very small specks 
on our “movie” horizon, now 
stand out as full-fledged mar- 
kets, the former being tenth 
largest by volume, which, with 
Japan seventh and Australia 
second, gives the Far East a 
representation of three, by 
quantity, among our first ten 
markets. Latin America, too, 
with Argentina fourth, Brazil 
sixth, and Mexico eighth, can 
offer Europe considerable com- 
petition. There the United 
Kingdom leads the world field 
by a wide margin, France 
standing fifth, and Germany 
ninth. Significant, too, of 
America’s world-wide trade in 
motion pictures is the fact 
that one company which in 
1913 had five foreign branches 
now has one hundred and six 
— at least one in every coun- 
try of any size at all; two 
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others have nearly seventy; and a third company, 
which wasn’t in existence before 1920, has estab- 
lished forty-two offices abroad, ten in Far Eastern 
regions where American pictures before 1913 were 
few and far between. Indeed, the acorn of twelve 
years ago has shown more nearly the characteristics 
of the mushroom — or, to change the metaphor, 
the crowing infant is now a giant, standing proudly 
as the fourth largest industry in the United States. 


HESE figures become more startling when we 

realize what they represent in value. It is esti- 
mated that rentals from the exhibition of American 
pictures abroad reached about $75,000,000 in 1925, 
this sum representing over thirty per cent of the 
total film revenues obtained from all sources. Of 
this total, nearly seventy per cent comes from 
Europe, with about fourteen per cent each from 
Latin America and the Far East, and the remain- 
ing two per cent from Africa. 

American movies suffer little real competition 
from the product of other nations. Against 578 
feature pictures — a “feature” is more than three 
reels in length and consumes anywhere from forty- 
five minutes to two hours running time — released 
by this country in 1925, Germany produced about 
120, England nearly fifty, and France about forty. 
There is likewise film production in Japan, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil, with scattering attempts from 
a number of other countries, including China and 
India. This amounts in all to over three hundred 
features a year, and yet, in spite of the fact that 
two European countries— France and Italy — 
entered the motion-picture producing field much 
earlier than we did, this total foreign product offers 
little competition with ours in neutral markets or 
even in their own. In other words, we show ninety- 
four per cent of our productions in the United 
Kingdom as against four per cent British pictures, 
eighty in France as against fifteen per cent of theirs 
— and so on down the line. 

There are two reasons for this. To mention the 
least important first, the real strides in the develop- 
ment of motion-picture production and distribution 
began about 1914. For at least seven years after- 
wards, our chief movie rivals—England, France, 
Germany, and Italy — were either at war or in the 
throes of reconstruction, while at no time did the 
war check our motion-picture business. Hence, 
when those other countries were able to resume the 
production of motion pictures, they found them- 
selves entirely outdistanced. 

The second answer really gives the key to the 
situation. There are nearly twenty thousand mo- 
tion-picture theatres in this country with an average 
nightly attendance of fifteen million — more than 
the whole of Europe can boast; five times as 
many movie theatres as there are in the United 


Kingdom, six times as many as in Germany, and 
nearly ten times as many as in France or in Italy. 
Naturally, our producers find it far more worth 
while than European producers to put a great deal 
of money into the preparation of pictures. Besides 
building more expensive sets and making more 
spectacular mob scenes, they have been able to 
secure, irrespective of country, the services of those 
people — whether stars, directors, scenarists, cam- 
eramen, or technicians — who know how to make 
the kind of movies that people want to see. If 
anyone doubts this statement, a brief study of the 
various personalities in Hollywood should prove 
illuminating. Hence, even though picture making 
as an art is by no means confined to the United 
States, and even though productions of exceptional 
artistic merit appear from other countries, as a 
year-in and year-out proposition the American 
picture is the one that draws the crowds. For while 
a picture which costs $500,000 to produce is not 
necessarily either more artistic or more profitable 
than one costing a tenth as much, the tendency is 
nevertheless all that way. The success of American 
pictures abroad is not affected by nationalism. That 
consideration plays only a small part in the mind 
of the pleasure-seeking public. British, French, and 
German audiences have often been known to flock 
to an American picture when a picture produced 
in their own country was being shown on the 
next block. 


HAT sort of American films are most popular? 

It would be hard to give a specific answer 
without making a catalogue of individual prefer- 
ences. Generalizations as to taste are rather unsatis- 
factory, since taste is so largely influenced by 
intelligence, environment, and other things. It is 
also subject to frequent modification — witness the 
costume picture’s popularity one year and its almost 
total rejection the next. However, it may be stated 
in general that the lower classes everywhere — 
lower as to intelligence, education, and culture — 
lean strongly toward slapstick comedy, Wild West 
melodrama, and serials. So.do the people of all 
classes in practically every country of the Far East 
except Australia and New Zealand. It may seem 
strange that this is true in regard to high-class 
Orientals; but they cannot appreciate Occidental 
ways of living and loving, while the direct action 
of the broad comedy and of the Western drama 
appeals at once. Slipping on a banana peel needs 
no interpretation; neither does the cowboy’s dash 
to save the damsel in distress. 

The cultured classes in Latin America have 
always liked pictures which are primarily concerned 
with wealth, fashions, and jewels. Under this 
heading fall most society dramas and problem 
films. This same type of film has a considerable 
vogue in Europe, too, (Continued on page 699) 
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Pancho Villa, Showman 
By Wallace Smith 


for the curious-minded, using the dodge of 
scientific research, toperform a sort of highfa- 
luting phrenology upon. A sentimentalist may be 
permitted a tear or two over the spectacle evoked by 
newspaper dispatches. And one who engaged in the 
lively business of hunting — and being hunted by — 
the Mexican outlaw, may be pardoned if he reflects 
somewhat bullishly that the head was never brought 
in while it was on Villa’s shoulders. The same news- 
papers carry accounts of a deadlock of diplomats in 
Mexico City—a tangle of negotiations and mis- 
understanding brought about by attempting a 
financial settlement over the killing, by Villa, of 
some mining men near San Isabel, ten years ago. 
It would be a simple matter to prove whether the 
head that is said to have been smuggled across the 
border is really the head of the bandit. If it is 
smiling, a little wistfully and a little in wonder, it 
is Don Pancho. For Don Pancho would smile to 
know that so many years after his death his deeds 
still eause difficulties for the two Governments that 
in life he so heartily disliked. He would wonder, too, 
because Don Pancho never could understand why 
he should not have killed those people. He could be 
very naive, could Pancho Villa. To understand him 
it is necessary to understand in some degree his 
country at the time that his star rose so swiftly. 
That seems impossible, with 
the border still a barrier of lies 
and misunderstanding. Im- 
possible, even, for imposing 
diplomats, busily evoking the 
dusty allegory of Justice in 
a dreary epilogue, ten years 
after the exciting second act. 
It was always the second act 
in Mexico, those days. The 
plot was at its knottiest; it 
was difficult to tell the hero 
from the villain. Pancho Villa, 
in his time, played both parts. 
He moved against a lavishly 
theatrical background, making 
up the melodrama as he went 
along. He survived as long as 
he did because he jealously 
guarded the histrionic concept 
of himself. He died when he 
dropped the mask. 
It is problematical what the 
scientific phrenologists hope to 
discover in Don Pancho’s skull. 


Preree VILLA’S head in a laboratory — 


(Keystone) 





Don Pancho was a surpassing showman, moving 
against a lavishly theatrical background 


They could have found almost anything they wished 
in Don Pancho, alive. But Villa wasn’t really a 
great soldier; on the contrary, he could be an ex- 
tremely poor one. He wasn’t moved by lofty visions 
of a Mexican commonwealth. That was the spangled 
propaganda of writers who came in contact with 
him at a time when the social was a fad among 
professing /iterati. Por Dios, he wasn’t even a first- 
class bandit! A gang chief in any one of twenty pro- 
gressive American cities would have considered him 
childish. But Don Pancho was a surpassing show- 
man. Among political leaders in the United States 
there was but one to whom he could be compared 
—but Villa, with his background, was able to 
give a livelier show. With his audience, his admirers, 
and his shrewd critics of things theatrical, that was 
bound to be. If the performance became, at times, 
too violent for our taste, it must be remembered 
that palates below the border have been accustomed 
to strong spices since long before Cortes and Monte- 
zuma. Villa knew his audience. And, as already 
said, he lived his life sustaining the rdle he had 
assumed, bulwarking his own tradition and legend. 
Greater men, and lesser, have done the same. 

It was the beginning of the end for Villa when, 
sacrificing generalship to showmanship, he moved 
his northern army ninety miles in a day to do battle. 
To his stagy mind, the heroic gesture must win the 
hero’s reward. It didn’t, that 
time. His army arrived too 
tired to make a fight, too 
leg weary, after it was de- 
feated, to retreat. It was cut 
to pieces. Villa knew that his 
prestige had suffered, that his 
tradition had paled a trifle. 
He went busily to work on a 
new scenario. Its grand climax 
was his raid on the United 
States and the American army 
post at Columbus, New Mex- 
ico. On this side of the border 
we look upon that as mere 
outlawry; we forget that, after 
all, Villa did attack an army 
post, supposedly fortified and 
alert and superiorly armed. 
Whatever we thought, and 
still think, about it — in Mex- 
ico it was believed, and still 
is, that Don Pancho jumped 
the United States Army on its 
home grounds and shot it up. 
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Villa’s mistake after Columbus was an explicable 
one. He was certain that the big American cavalry 
horses could not compete, over the desert country, 
with the wiry Mexican mounts. Even as General 
‘ Pershing, sadly hampered by politicians and by 
niggardly equipment, made ready to pursue him, 
Villa halted at Casas Grandes to hold a fresta and 
recruit. It was a successful fiesta — except that in 
the midst of it the big American cavalry horses 
charged into Casas Grandes. After that discon- 
certing incident, Pancho Villa became again the 
Durango tramp he had been before fortune parlayed 
his adventures into the command of an army. 

Incidentally, General Pershing could have taken 
Villa in that expedition. But he would have had to 
exceed orders to do it. Later, it was rather officially 
stated that General Pershing’s punitive expedition 
into Mexico proved his fitness to command the 
American expedition to France. Maybe so. It was 
my fortune to be with General Pershing in those 
days. He was far from happy. Politicians at home 
publicly misrepresented the purpose of the Mexican 
expedition. They halted General Pershing in his 
tracks at a time when Villa was virtually a prisoner. 


fa addition to the one-night stand at Columbus, 
Pancho Villa staged other stirring dramas. Un- 
fortunately, from our viewpoint, many of these 
meant deaths. But with the Mexican, death is not 
the ultimate tragedy — far from it; death, with 
him, may become a graceful gesture. Politically, it 
is used as scandal and intrigue and character 
assassination are used in other lands. It may be 
considered no more than a neat bit of repartee, if 
the statement does not seem flippant. The Ameri- 
can does not always understand this; if it may be 
believed, he, too, is often guilty of thinking that the 
heroic gesture can by itself prove a man a hero. 
There was one of this sort. He comes to mind 
because his fate, too, soon will be a subject for the 
diplomats. We who were along the border and in 
Mexico at the time will try to be properly patriotic. 
Yet some of us will be glad that Justice is wearing 
the symbolical bandage across her eyes. 

Call him Carston. That’s far enough from his 
real name to suit the purpose. Carston was a perfect 
type of the tropical adventurer that romanticists 
love to depict. Also, he was fond of the reassuring 
platitude that one upstanding American, single- 
handed, can lick six greasers. He was in the mining 
game, and the revolution prevented the movement 
of his ore to the border. He became indignant. He 
looked upon the revolution as an incident arranged 
for his personal harassment. Slightly intoxicated, 
he declared war against the bandit in El Paso. 

“And when I meet Pancho Villa,” he declared, 
“Tl make him quit like a dog and crawl at my feet. 
Pll spit in his ugly eye and make him chew the 
sights off his own gun.” 


Next morning, when Carston had sobered a 
little, old-timers reminded him of his words. Also 
of the impossibility of going into Mexico now that 
he had uttered them. They’d lived years in Mexico, 
decently meeting conditions in a foreign land and 
not having a great deal of trouble. They knew how 
such words carry. Villa’s spies were thick in E] 
Paso. The spy system, as it existed on the border, 
is unbelievable to those who know that section 
merely as tourists. Carston was stubborn. He 
bolstered himself with more words and more drink, 
and started for his mine. In Chihuahua City he 
again went a drink or two beyond his capacity and 
several phrases beyond his E] Paso declaration. 

Villa — in hiding, it was rumored, in the Santa 
Clara country — heard of the American’s threats. 
Villa’s tradition had been assailed. It was wabbly 
enough, anyway. The gringo had boasted his 
desire to face him; the gringo should have his wish. 
A hundred miles away from Villa’s hiding place, the 


train bearing Carston and a party of associates was 


stopped. On the Mexican Central, in those days, 
one halted traffic by the simple expedient of piling 
ties across the tracks. It made travel very informal 
and diverting. At the side of the train Villa, with a 
squad of his followers, faced Carston and his men. 

“You desired to meet me, Sefor?” said Villa, 


eying the native passengers who would become 


historians of the event. “‘ Behold, I am here!” 
Carston and his friends tried to escape, but they 
were shot down by Villa’s horsemen. There was a 
sensation about this in the United States. The 
Government was urged to invade Mexico. I re- 
member clearly the photographs of the bodies and 
the captions under which they were printed. A 
friend of mine took those pictures; he told me about 
it later. His agency was urging him to produce 
photographs of the incident. He knew that the 
bodies had already been buried. So he took a couple 
of friends into the sagebrush outside of El Paso. 
They stripped, for according to the report Carston 
and his companions had been stripped. They 
painted “‘blood” wounds on their bodies with India 
ink. Then they sprawled in the sand and were 
photographed. Those were convincing pictures. 


— grow a little mellow in ten years. 
One even hopes for the success of diplomats, 
which would be enhanced by an understanding of 
the people with whom they are negotiating. But the 
epilogue is a dusty business after witnessing the 
second act. One grows a little mellow, yes — yet 
one does not quite see how the alleged ghoulish 
phrenology will aid in an understanding of the 
people south of the border. One can’t help wondering 
what kind of reaction there would be if a hired 
Mexican grave robber came into this country and 
returned to a Mexican laboratory with the skull 
of a United States Senator. 
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Comedy Holds Up the Season’s Close 


ends at all has brought us three 

interesting and highly varied come- 
dies: one from the Spanish at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, another a revival of 
Oscar Wilde, and the third the first 
American performance of the work of the 
English writer, W. C. Munro. 

Taking the last first, the Munro comedy, 
“At Mrs. Beam’s,” is the closing offering 
of the Theatre Guild season. It is the 
highly caustic portrait of an English old 
maid who tries to make the life of a 
boarding house center around herself. As 
accomplices in her quite unconscious 
scheme, she has a pair of thieves who have 
taken rooms in the same house, and whom 
she darkly suspects of being the famous 
French Bluebeard and his latest victim. I 
gathered the impression — and had it con- 
firmed by seeing Mr. Munro’s other com- 
edy, “‘Beau-Strings” — that this author 
has a young man’s typical flair for seeing 
only the weaknesses of the so-called good 
people in the world, and chiefly the good 
qualities of the so-called bad people. The 
only characters in “At Mrs. Beam’s”’ who 
really pass beyond type portraits are the 
two conspicuously unmarried thieves. 
And certainly the author’s intended 
heroine of “Beau-Strings,” which is a 
very similar play, is an equally unmarried 
young lady who becomes the mouthpiece 
for all the worth-while sentiments. Aside 
from this, if one is satisfied to accept 
purely type comedy, much of Mr. Munro’s 
writing is very clever and actable. 

An English actress, Miss Jean Cadell, 
has come over to do the part of Miss Shoe, 
the old maid with “cosmopolitan blood in 
her veins,” and gives an admirable and 
distinguished performance. The same is 
true of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne as 
the two thieves. They obviously have a 
delightful time adding human and hu- 
mane interest to Mr. Munro’s outline. 
Rather than wait for history to record the 
fact after they are dead, or retire, we 
might as well admit now that Mr. Lunt 
and Miss Fontanne are perhaps the most 
felicitous and versatile pair of actors on 
the stage today, each with a fine gift both 
for tragedy and for high comedy. 

The Actors’ Theatre revival of Oscar 
Wilde’s play, “The Importance of Being 
Earnest” serves the purpose of showing 
how admirably really clever professionals 
can bring to life a play that is generally 
left for +amateur organizations. Miss 
Patricia Collinge steps with winsome 
grace from the careworn character of Mrs. 
Elfsted to the comedy of Cecily Cardew. 
She is wholly charming and engaging. 
Dudley Digges, as Canon Chasuble, 


‘T= end of a season that really never 


By R. Dana Skinner 


succeeds as usual in making a small part 
amazingly conspicuous and interesting. 
Reginald Owen eats his sandwiches with 
glorious gusto. The rest of the strong cast 
do more than their share to make the eve- 
ning pleasantly alive. 

But to me it seems unfortunate to rank 
the play itself and its particular wit and 
humor quite so high as many of the joyous 
critics have done. Most of Oscar Wilde’s 
sallies are not very much above the level 





(Francis Burguiere) 
ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE 


of modern wise cracks. And I feel quite 
sure that if it were not for the glamour of 
years, and the gilded reputation, much of 
the laughter that one hears would be 
more subdued and discriminating. 


Y now, nearly every commercial man- 

ager in New York ought to be on the 
doorstep of the Neighborhood Playhouse 
trying to find out how this organization 
does the impossible. Having decided to go 
on a repertory basis, the Neighborhood 
let “The Dybbuk” give place half of 
every week to their delightful triple bill, 
and then having won additional admira- 
tion in this fashion, promptly introduced 
us to Martinez Sierra’s “Romantic Young 
Lady,” with the inevitable result that 
this last-named light comedy is straining 
every resource of the Neighborhood’s 
ticket-selling force. Other independent 
theatres have courage equal to that of the 
Grand Street organization, and there are 
plenty of commercial managers with re- 
sources in actors far greater, yet the 
Neighborhood fills its house regularly 
through some inner magic, while the up- 
town and convenient theatres have wit- 
nessed more failures this season than one 


cares to count. Perhaps the answer to this 
riddle can be summed up in two words — 
“devotion” and “humor.” Like those 
amazing people, the saints, who found that 
everything was given to them the moment 
they were ready to give up everything, 
the Neighborhood achieves success largely 
because it is so much less interested in 
success than in doing things well. 

“The Romantic Young Lady” is all 
about a young person of exactly these 
qualities, who has a real romance come 
her way just as she is despairing of ever 
finding one. In fact, it blows in at her 
window in the form of the straw hat of a 
famous romantic novelist. The novelist 
himself follows the hat in quick pursuit, 
and the rest of the play is foreordained, 
though never dull. 

Mary Ellis makes a most captivating 
romantic person, although a devoted 
lover of the art of high comedy might feel 
that she falls too often into the farce key. 
In justice to her, however, this may be a 
most human reaction from the tragic réle 
of Leah in “The Dybbuk,” which she has 
to play the first three days of every week. 
Ian MacLaren is just about at his best in 
the part of the novelist, with a diction 
that is at times a trifle too heavy and 
Shakespearean, but with a fine sense of the 
keener points of the comedy. Dorothy 
Sands, as the'old Spanish grandmother, 
gives an extraordinarily fine exhibition of 
how to portray old age without creaking 
exaggerations. And Paula Trueman, in a 
minor but important réle as the novelist’s 
secretary, shows a quite unexpected matu- 
rity, repose, and resource. The play, as a 
whole, is perhaps too indulgent to the 
vagaries of men in general, but in a season 
that has been as blatant as this one, the 
generally healthy and constructive tone of 
this comedy is a great relief. 


NTIL recently, sickness prevented 

my seeing two plays launched earlier 
in the season: “ The Patsy,” by Barry Con- 
ners, and “ Bride of the Lamb,” in which 
Alice Brady has made a mild sensation. 
“The Patsy ” isa thoroughly clean, delight- 
ful play on the border line between comedy 
and farce, with Claiborne Foster main- 
taining the comedy key with high dis- 
tinction, and the rest of the cast dropping 
by degrees into farce. Miss Foster ob- 
viously has that fine artistry which comes 
from deep within. In “ Bride of the Lamb,” 
on the other hand, I have a distinct feeling 
that Miss Brady is acting her part from 
without. I found it a long, and at times 
tiresome, exhibition of the tricks of acting 
rather than the type of work that gives 
the illusion of reality. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


i] 


HEN I read Mr. Ernest Heming- 

W way’s first book, some months 

ago, I knew of him as one of that 
group of crabbed youths who make up the 
American literary colony in Paris. The 
writings of these apparently disgruntled 
expatriates frequently fail to obtain pub- 
lication in this country and appear in 
French magazines, or in Anglo-Ameri- 
can reviews published in France or in 
Italy. From time to time they attain 
the dignity of publication in book form, 
since French printers are not inhibited 
or prohibited from setting up certain 
ancient words in our tongue which have 
passed out of polite usage for several 
hundred years. 

Now that I have read “The Torrents 
of Spring: A Romantic Novel in Honor of 
the Passing of a Great Race” (Scribner), 
Mr. Hemingway’s prospects impress me 
as being immeasurably brighter than they 
did when I sadly consigned him to the 
company of those transplanted trans- 
atlantics whose works are sponsored by 
the Three Mountains Press and the Con- 
tact Publishing Company. He has a 
sense of humor which should prove his 
salvation. 


IS most recent book is an elaborate 

and exceedingly witty parody of the 
Chicago school of literature in general, 
and of Sherwood Anderson in particular. 
It is the kind of parody, however, which is 
real criticism, and I can think of no sub- 
ject more urgently in need of criticism. 
America is turning out today a so-called 
“literature of revolt” which is as machine- 
made, conventionalized, and intrinsically 
insignificant as the “glad” books against 
which it was a protest. As an early admirer 
of several of the worst offenders, who have 
run to verbal seed as a result of success, I 
feel bound to join the scoffers, as I once 
felt bound to join the small band of de- 
vout worshipers. 

Watching the development of Sher- 
wood Anderson, I have felt that his conse- 
cration as a national glory by eminent 
conservatives had coincided precisely 
with the revelation to his more critical 
readers of certain fundamental weaknesses 
in him. Upon those weaknesses Mr. Hem- 
ingway has seized. With good humor, 
but unerringly, he has put his finger 
upon all the shoddy or threadbare patches 
in the material so endlessly and compla- 
cently woven by Mr, Anderson’s divagat- 
ing fancy. This story of Yogi Johnson of 
the pump factory at Petoskey, Michigan, 
and his friend, Scripps O’Neil, who mar- 
ries the elderly waitress in Brown’s Bean- 
ery, their inane searchings after nothing 





and their naive sexual promiscuities, is 
excellent fun and excellent criticism. 


Yogi Johnson stood looking out of the 
window of a big pump-factory in Michigan. 
Spring would soon be here. Could it be 
that what this writing fellow Hutchinson 
had said, “If winter comes can spring be 
far behind?” would be true again this year? 
Yogi Johnson wondered. Near Yogi at the 
next window but one stood Scripps O’Neil, 
a tall, lean man with a tall, lean face. Both 
stood and looked out at the empty yard 
of the pump-factory. Snow covered the 
crated pumps that would soon be shipped 
away. Once the spring should come and 
the snow melt, workmen from the factory 
would break out the pumps from piles 
where they were snowed in and haul them 
down to the G. R. & I. station, where 
they would be loaded on flat-cars and 
shipped away. Yogi Johnson looked out 
of the window at the snowed-in pumps, 
and his breath made little fairy tracings 
on the cold window-pane. Yogi Johnson 
thought of Paris. Perhaps it was the little 
fairy tracings that reminded him of the gay 
city where he had once spent two weeks. 
Two weeks that were to have been the 
happiest weeks of his life. That was all be- 
hind him now. That and everything else. 


With this perfect opening in the later 
Andersonian manner Mr. Hemingway 
proceeds to introduce a typical character: 


Scripps O’Neil had two wives. As he 
looked out of the window, standing tall 
and lean and resilient with his own tenuous 
hardness, he thought of both of them. 
One lived in Mancelona and the other 
lived in Petoskey. He had not seen the 
wife who lived in Mancelona since last 
spring. He looked out at the snow-covered 
pump-yards and thought what spring 
would mean. With his wife in Mancelona 
Scripps often got drunk. When he was 
drunk he and his wife were happy. They 
would go down together to the railway 
station and walk out along the tracks, and 
then sit together and drink and watch the 
trains go by. They would sit under a pine- 
tree on a little hill that overlooked the rail- 
way and drink. Sometimes they drank all 


night. Sometimes they drank for a week at 
a time. It did them good. It made Scripps 
strong. 


Scripps O’Neil’s reflections as he gazed 
at the Mancelona High School have a 
familiar ring: “Inside there people were 
learning things. Far into the night they 
worked, the boys vying with the girls in 
their search for knowledge, this urge for 
the learning of things that was sweeping 
America. His girl, little Lousy, a girl that. 
had cost him a cool seventy-five dollars 
in doctors’ bills, was in there learning. 
Scripps was proud. It was too late for him 
to learn, but there, day after day and 
night after night, Lousy was learning. 
She had th tuff in her, that girl.” And in 
due course Scripps undergoes the oft-re- 
peated experience always so wonderful to 
the Andersonian hero. Diana, the elderly 
waitress, is the first woman to catch his 
eye and “‘something stirred inside Scripps 
O’Neil. A feeling that he could not define 
came within him.” Naturally, the elderly 
waitress becomes his, and immediately the 
sight of the other waitress, Mandy, makes 
Scripps feel “vaguely uneasy,” “some- 
thing was stirring within him,” and not all 
the literary talk that Diana can dredge up 
out of the magazines can prevent Scripps 
from thinking of Mandy: “What a back- 
ground she must have, that girl! What a 
fund of anecdote! A chap could go far 
with a woman like that to help him!” 


Diana subscribing for The Forum. Diana 
reading Tbe Mentor. Diana reading Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s. Diana 
walking through the frozen streets of the 
silent Northern town to the Public Library 
toread The Literary Digest “ Book Review.” 
Diana waiting for the postman to come, 
bringing Te Bookman. Diana, in the snow, 
waiting for the postman to bring The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. Diana, bare- 
headed now, standing in the mounting 
snowdrifts waiting for the postman to 
bring her the New York Times “Literary 
Section.” Was it doing any good? Was it 
holding him? 


CRIPPS O’NEIL’S “many _ mar- 

riages”” and aimlessself-mystifications, 
Johnson’s consternation — “It was spring, 
there was no doubt of that now, and he 
did not want a woman” — and the chaotic 
wandering and maundering of both 
characters through the inchoate pages of 
pseudophilosophy and naiveté for art’s 
sake, hit off deftly the too often repeated 
peculiarities and tricks of Sherwood 
Anderson’s style. Mr. Hemingway: is a 
genuine humorist, and a critic so shrewd 
that I almost hope he may cure the disease 
he so well diagnoses. 
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THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE. By 
William Beebe. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons: $6.00. 


H ERE, at last, is Mr. Beebe’s official 


account of the voyage of the 


Arcturus to the Sargasso Sea and 
the Galapagos region in the Pacific. From 
previously published newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, the public has been made 
familiar with the main results of the ex- 


_ pedition. Mr. Beebe set out to explore the 


Sargasso Sea, that mysterious area which 
every authority from Mr. Clark Russell 
to me has held to contain at its core, or 
kernel, a compact mass of romantic wrecks 
—ancient triremes, Spanish galleons, 
pirate craft—locked crazily together, 
rocking eternally in those silent sea 
meadows. The editorial pages of this mag- 
azine have protested vigorously against 
Mr. Beebe’s probing and snooping around 
the Sargasso Sea. We feared that we 
should lose another and delightful illusion, 
that he would return to “tell the world” 
that the Sargasso Sea held no such con- 
vention of derelicts as we believe to be the 
case. Fortunately, our fears proved to be 
groundless. Mr. Beebe found no triremes 
or galleons, which was probably due to 
the fact that he failed to look in the right 
place. For that matter, he failed to find 
great expanses of Sargassum owing, he 
supposes, to continued rough weather 
which dispersed and scattered any large 
masses of weed which might exist there. 

Mr. Beebe’s second objective was to 
study the Humboldt Current in the 
Galapagos region. Curiously enough, the 
Humboldt Current decided this year not 
to visit the Galapagos region. It had been 
going there for some time and the novelty 
of the thing had worn off. It wanted a 
change, and it suffered a sea change. The 
fact that Mr. Beebe did not find the 
Humboldt Current does not prove that 
there is no Humboldt Current any more 
than his failure to locate a derelict galleon 
in the Sargasso Sea proves the non- 
existence of the galleon. 


R. BEEBE did find, besides an 
erupting volcano and a river of 

lava flowing into the sea, a bookful of 
strange, interesting things, ranging from 
microscopic organisms to first-class devil- 
fish, whales, and other bulky marvels of 
the deep.- Size is no criterion as far as vital 
interest is concerned. Mr. Beebe has an 
amazing faculty for visualizing and pre- 
senting the life history of some little crea- 
ture no bigger than the head of a pin, 
plucked, dredged up from the dismal 
depths of the sea, and of making the 


Sea Changes 


A Review by D. R. 


history of that strange life in the fluid 
underworld quite as interesting as many 
of the histories we mortals build for our- 
selves under the sun. 

This is a book which laymen can read 
and enjoy. Mr. Beebe says in his preface: 


My object in this volume differs in no 
respect from that of the account of my 
last expedition, Galépagos: World’s End, 
—a scientifically accurate, popular pres- 
entation of the high lights and vivid experi- 
ences of the expedition. As yet there has 
been time and opportunity for the careful 
identification of only a few of the many 
thousands of specimens collected, so that 
in some instances technical names are lack- 
ing in this volume. . . . All the details of 





(Courtesy G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
THE LittLe SEA DEviL 


A deep-sea fish with illuminated tentacles 
and teeth 


operation, explanation of the apparatus, 
technical descriptions of specimens and of 
our individual problems, will be published 
in Volume VIII of Zoologica, the Zoological 
Society’s scientific publication. 


Possibly, the accent in describing the 
book should be placed on “popular,” 
rather than on_ “scientifically accurate,”’ 
although there is little reason to criticize 
an admittedly preliminary account of an 
expedition because it is not as exact as a 
scientific treatise. Mr. Beebe has demon- 
strated again and again the really splendid 
literary quality which he brings to such a 
task, the dramatic instinct, the strong, 
vivid style, the paradoxical, whimsical 
point of view. Whatever place posterity 
gives him as a scientist, he is sure of an 
enviable position among those interpreters 
who translate a world which most of us 
ignore or only dimly realize into some- 
thing we can understand, wonder at, and 
humbly admire. He is a man of letters 





as well as a man of science, one whose 
vision and imagination light up and 
vitalize great vistas of our ignorance 
and blindness. This seems to me his most 
important field and function. There are 
lots of devoted scientists in the world, 
peering tirelessly into microscopes, grim 
zealots of a new religion based on facts and 
founded on proven truths. For the most 
part, these workers of the laboratory are 
intelligible only to fellows of the same 
kidney; the general public profits by their 
discoveries, but ignores the processes lead- 
ing to their conclusions; it continues 
oblivious to the series of new, amazing 
worlds in petto explored by these anony- 
mous Magellans of the test tube. Too 
rarely have ecience and lucid, literary ex- 
position met and kissed each other. It is 
no reflection on Mr. Beebe’s scientific 
attainments to say that his ability as a 
writer distinguishes him from his fellows. 
They are inarticulately scientific; he is 
intensely articulate and a scientist. 


N this volume he has added little to his 

literary reputation. It is good; it is 
well done; it is all interesting. But it is no 
better done than his previous work, per- 
haps not quite so well done, on the whole. 
I find fewer passages of striking quality 
—and by that I do not mean purple 
patches, but pages in which a brave, orig- 
inal idea has been clothed in noble prose. 
There is even a slight impression of fatigue 
about the book. Perhaps the effect of so 
great an expedition, a private 2,400-ton 
steam yacht, a vast equipment, a regiment 
of subordinate scientists — all the lugs, all 
the advertising and ballyhooing connected 
with it — perhaps all this burden weighed 
down that eager spirit, took away some- 
thing of the zest and the quick delight 
which animates so many pages he wrote in 
the old days. William Beebe, “before the 
war,” needed only a flash light and a few 
cubic inches of warm, salt water in a coral 
strand to enter into new worlds and to 
make his readers see visions and dream 
dreams. Perhaps he has come. to want 
something else, to be a great discoverer, a 
scientific immortal, and to that end has 
exchanged the microscope for a million- 
aire’s equipment. Perhaps he will find 
new currents and discover submerged 
continents, but it is doubtful if that great- 
ness will produce great books. 


E have, in this instance, a thor- 

oughly readable volume, splendidly 
illustrated, dealing with all manner of 
strange and interesting things and dealing 
with them adequately and well. It may be 
ungracious to ask for more. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Verdict of Bridlegoose. By Llewelyn 
Powys. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 


HIS is a very special book, the in- 
timate record of an uneasy, questing 

soul housed in a fragile tenement. It is a 
document of complete sincerity. Mr. 
Powys details the experiences of his recent 
years, spent chiefly in this country, the 
people he met and knew, the women he 
loved, the dark thoughts, the fears in- 
duced by his recurrent tuberculosis, the 
hardships he was forced to endure before 
New York recognized his unquestionable 
power as a writer. There is much excellent 
comment in the book; there is beauty in 
it both of feeling and of description; there 
is the strange, salty flavor of a personality 
far out of the common run. But to my 
mind, the book is less remarkable for what 
is said than for the manner of the saying. 
Mr. Powys writes an English prose so 
rich, so strong, so sinewy that one ac- 
customed to the slipshod facility of most 
modern writing can hardly fail to be 
struck by such authentic craftsmanship. 
One forgives indiscretions, lapses of taste, 
X 

@ 

Sinclair Lewis’s 
New Novel 


MANTRAP 


A romantic and thrilling story of the Cana- 
dian Northwest in which Sinclair Lewis, 
author of ‘‘Main Street,"’ ‘‘Babbitt,”’ etc., 
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open spaces. ‘‘Lewis boldly invades the 
Curwood country and shows he knows the 
ground better than James Oliver himself.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
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certain morbidities and failures in the 
matter of the book for the sake of this 
noble prose. Living through long years in 
the shadow of death, this man seems to 
write each line with the deep seriousness 
of one to whom things done and said, 
opinions held by right-thinking people, 
the conventions of life, and success in the 
world are of small or no importance as 
compared with that fine and honest work 
which alone justifies an artist in the court 
of his own conscience. 


** * * * 


One Little Man. By Christopher Ward. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


OR a humorist who has parodied the 

novels of a dozen other men to write 
and publish a novel of his own is a bold 
venture. One would expect the dozen 
outraged authors to rise up crying with 
savage, holy, Old Testament joy — “Lo, 
our enemy hath delivered himself unto 
us! Let us deal with him, each man 
according to his pleasure.” 

There is, however, little justice in this 
world. Few authors could parody “One 
Little Man” effectively, and no honest 
writer can-deny that it is a shrewd, telling, 
fine piece of work. That Mr. Ward had a 
keen wit and a ripe humor we all knew, 
but the revelation of his exact and pene- 
trating observation of men and women, 
the easy mastery with which he handles 
his materials, and the sense of human and 
dramatic values which he displays in this 
book come as a delightful surprise. He 
tells the life story of a mild, ineffective, 
rather effeminate boob, the son of a 
grocer and the nephew of a butcher in a 
small American city, doomed from the 
dawn of his days to be an inoffensive and 
permanent clerk and the prey of sharper 
and more aggressive personalities. He 
tells it well and with such genuine feeling 
for both the humors and the tragedies of 
life that at the last the reader experiences 
a sudden, contagious emotion. We hope 
Mr. Ward will continue in this career so 
happily inaugurated. 


** * kK * 


The Baker's Cart and Other Tales. By 
Gerald Bullett. Garden City: Double- 
day Page & Co. $2.00. 


BAKER’S dozen of stories that are 
A not only well written, efficiently 
composed, and adequately treated, but 
are also stories with something unusual 
and arresting about them. Some of them 
deal with dark imaginings, and some with 
life and people carefully observed. Mr. 
Bullett is showing an increasing power and 
assurance in his work. He is among the 





best younger writers of short stories in 
England, as anyone who reads this 
collection will agree. 


* * * * * 


Singing Rawhide. By Harold Hersey. 
With drawings by Jerry Delano. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

OT a collection of songs of the old 
West, but a book of new poems 

and ballads in the vernacular of the 
frontier. Some of them have the authen- 
tic sound and psychology of cow-punch- 
ers’ songs, and some of them smack more 
of art and Hollywood than of reality. 

The drawings by Delano are full of life 

and spirit; they have a fresh, breezy 

humor which adds greatly to the vitality 
of the book. 


* * * * * 


Episodes and Epistles. By W. L. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 


LTHOUGH many of these poems in 

the madder manner of Mr. E. E. 
Cummings must have been written with 
the tongue in the cheek, and although 
some of them should never have been 
written at all, this anonymous poet is 
capable of bold imagery and strong, 
throbbing verse. Manners so obvious and 
artificial as these can hardly be called 
good manners, but occasionally something 
genuine breaks through the crust of af- 
fectations and justifies the volume. Old- 
timers will find solace in the sonnet 
sequence at the end of the book — but 
even here they will be distraught by mod- 
ern, impressionistic phrase and style. The 
whole impression is one of imperfect 
achievement of a sincere poetic emotion. 


** * Kk * 


The Dreadful Decade. By Don C. Seitz. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.50. 

HE title of this book is unfortunate. 
It suggests comparison with Mr. 

Beer’s “The Mauve Decade,” a compari- 

son which, from any literary standard, 

would be unhappy for Mr. Seitz. Besides, 

the title suggests levity: The decade of 1869 

to 1879 was in all sober truth dreadful 

— politically, financially, morally. That 

some of the rogueries of the bold, unblush- 

ing buccaneers who swaggered through 
the Wall Street and Washington of those 
days are not without a certain robustious 
humor is perfectly evident. A paragraph 
from Mr. Seitz’s book will illustrate. After 
the Gold Corner episode of 1869, organ- 
ized by the two (Continued on page 700) 
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What the World Is Doing 


atives ratified the French debt 
agreement reached between HENRI 
BéRENGER, French Ambassador to the 
United States, and our World War Debt 
French Funding Commission, pro- 
Settlement viding that France shall 
Ratified pay $6,847,674,000 to this 
country over a period of sixty-two years. 
The vote in favor of ratification, coming 
at the end of a day of bitter debate, was 
236 to 112. Opposition to the measure 
crystallized upon the question of whether 
or not it represented a fair estimate of 
France’s capacity to pay. Representative 
Bercer, Socialist, Wisconsin, opposed 
the terms upon the ground that they were 
too lenient in view of France’s large ex- 
penditures upon her army. Representa- 
tive Crisp, Democrat, Georgia, urged his 
colleagues to support the settlement, and 
called attention to the sacrifices made by 
France during the war which have been 
followed by a bitter economic struggle. 
Analysis of the vote shows that while the 
Democrats concentrated a great deal of 
their strength to defeat the settlement, 
the cleavage was by no means along strict 
party lines. Fifty-one Democrats voted 
“aye” together with 184 Republicans and 
one Socialist. Against the settlement were 
arrayed twenty Republicans, with eighty- 
eight Democrats, two Farmer-Laborites, 


QO’ June 2, the House of Represent- 





(Keystone) 
SENATOR WILLIAM H. KING 


The Senate passed his resolution to in- 
vestigate the legality of President Cool- 
idge’s order transforming State, county, 
and municipal officers into Federal pro- 
hibition enforcement agents 
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Honor For A NATIONAL HERO 


Chief Justice William Howard Taft, Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, President 
Coolidge, Mrs. Coolidge, and Crown Princess Louise gather for the unveiling of a memorial to 
John Ericsson on May 29 


one Socialist, and one Independent. The 
settlement now goes to the Senate, but 
action by that body will probably be held 
up until the French Parliament has either 
ratified or rejected the measure. 

And in France, politics are still bother- 
ing the Cabinet headed by Premier 
ARISTIDE Brianp, which has the unique 
distinction at the present time of holding 

Affairs Office by virtue of the votes 

in of the Right benches where 
France the Opposition should nor- 
mally lie. On June 1, a vote of confidence 
was taken in the Chamber of Deputies. 
At that time, all but a handful of the 
Radical Socialists who are nominally the 
backbone of M. Brianp’s majority ab- 
stained from voting, and the Nationalists, 
Centrists, and Royalists rallied to support 
the Government and give the experts’ 
committee, now at work upon a finance 
plan, time to lay before Parliament their 
schemes for stabilizing the franc. With the 
enormous May maturities in dons de la 
défense nationale, the franc has been coast- 
ing dangerously downward, and while 
frantic effoxts to halt its plunge have been 
temporarily successful, M. Brianp and 
the Right side of the Chamber realize that 
the halt is but a temporary one. Two 
thirds of the present taxes are eaten up by 
this mternal debt, which must be met in 
some effective manner if the franc is to be 
bolstered up, and the Right hopes that a 
plan may be formulated for converting 
the present short-term bonds into issues 
with longer maturities. Up to this time, 


bonds have been issued for one, three, 
six, and twelve months, which means that 
the principal as well as the interest must 
be met each year. France’s financial 
crisis, now nearly a year and a half old, 
has not been averted. Apparently, the 
fate of M. Brianp and his Cabinet hinges 
upon their success in making the Chamber 
approve the experts’ plan. 

America has been entertaining royalty 
these past few weeks in the persons of 
Crown Prince Gustavus ApoLpuHus and 
Crown Princess Louise of Sweden. The 

royal pair landed in New 

—— York on May 27 from the 

isits : : 

motor ship, Gripsbolm, and, 
after a welcome by Mayor WALKER, en- 
trained for Washington. The high spot of 
their visit was the unveiling, on Saturday, 
May 29, of a memorial in Potomac Park, 
Washington, to Joun Ericsson, noted 
Swedish engineer, who is best remem- 
bered in this country as the inventor of 
the Monitor, the “cheese box on a raft,” 
which was the first craft to employ a re- 
volving gun turret. The story of the de- 
feat of the Confederate ironclad, Merri- 
mac, by the insignificant-appearing craft 
on March g, 1862, in Hampton Roads is 
one of the classics of American history. 
Both President Coo.ipcE and the Crown 
Prince spoke at the unveiling ceremonies, 
which were attended by many notables, 
together with a large representation of 
Americans of Swedish descent. On June 1, 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
visited Princeton University, where the 
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A New CHAMPION 


Jess Sweetser, first native-born American 
to win the British amateur golf champion- 
ship, who won the title on May 29 


honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Gustavus. Following the 
ceremony, both he and Princess Louise 
were acclaimed by the student body with 
“locomotives.” The American tour of 
Sweden’s heirs will be extended to other 
Eastern, Middle Western, and Western 
cities before they embark at San Fran- 
cisco for a visit to the Orient. 

Senator Witi1am E. Borau has been 
much in the public eye since his Balti- 
more speech on Memorial Day when, in 
addressing a meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian 

a Church, he attacked all pro- 

s : ‘ 
posals to modify or nullify 
the effect of the Eighteenth Amendment 
except through Constitutional amend- 
ment. “Do not challenge the right of men 
to work for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment,” he said. “That is their 
right. But while it is a part of the Con- 
stitution no loyal citizen can encourage 
its disobedience.” Senator Borax scored 
the New York proposal that individual 
States hold referendums to define for 
themselves the alcoholic content of in- 
toxicating liquor, asserting that such a 
scheme would end in “forty-eight dif- 
ferent constructions of the Constitution 
of the United States. . . . If this means 
anything at all, it means that each State 
shall determine for itself its own con- 
struction of the Constitution. That doc- 
trine was shot to death at the Battle of 
the Wilderness.” Apparently, the results of 
Mr. Boran’s speech will be seen in the 
failure of Congress to present any ques- 
tion upon prohibition to the voters in the 
fall as some leaders have proposed. Mean- 
while, Senator Boran has been attacked 
in both Senate and House as being dis- 
posed to play politics with the end of 
making himself a sort of prohibition can- 
didate for President in 1928. 
Marshal Joseru Pitsupski, Poland’s 


strong man who engineered a successful 
revolution and made himself a sort of 
de facto dictator of the republic, has de- 
_. lined to accept the Presi- 
The Polish dency to which he was 
Question 
elected on May 31. After 
declaring that he would not permit the 
election to be held, Pitsupsk1 reversed 
his position, and the balloting went on as 
arranged for with Pitsupsx1 the victor. 
But the veteran leader apparently decided 
that the vote did not show a sufficient 
majority to make certain that the Na- 
tional Assembly would follow his wishes. 
At any rate, he declined the Chief Execu- 
tive’s post, and on the following day, 
Icnace Moscickl, professor of chemistry 
in Lemberg University, was elected Presi- 
dent. Observers state that the move puts 
PitsuDskKI in an even stronger position 
than he has held heretofore. He is slated 
for the post of Minister of War and, with 
the army backing him, ‘will be the real 
power behind the Government. Moscick1 
is the Marshal’s own choice for the Presi- 
dency, and his election demonstrates how 
firm is Pitsupsk1’s hold upon the Na- 
tional Assembly. Those in power now 
plan to have the Assembly vote extraor- 
dinary powers to the President and then 
dissolve itself. Thereupon, Pitsupsk1 
would be in a position to engineer the re- 
forms for which, he says, his coup d’état 
was brought off. 

For the first time in history, a native- 
born American won the British amateur 
golf championship when Jess SWEETSER 
of New York City defeated ALEXANDER 
Simpson, a Scotchman, in 
the final round at Muirfield, 
Scotland, by the convincing 
score of six up and five to play. A gallery 
of more than 6,000 saw the American 
forge to victory in the afternoon round 





(Acme) 


on May 29, after emerging from the 
morning’s play four up. SWEETSER, winner 
of the American amateur champion- 
ship in 1922, was never too hard pressed 
by his young opponent who was playing 
for the first time in a championship match. 
In Philadelphia on May 31, the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition, celekrating the 
1soth anniversary of American inde- 
pendence, was formally opened by Mayor 
; _, W. FReeLvanp KEnpRIcK. 
oo $ Secretary of State Frank 
B. KeEttoce and Secretary 
of Commerce Hersert Hoover were 
present with other notables at the opening 
ceremony, held in the exposition stadium 
which seats 86,000 persons. President 
Coo.ipcE has consented to speak at the 
special exercises to be held in this new 
structure on July 4 when the formal an- 
niversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence will be celebrated. 
The deadlock in England between coal 
miners and owners continues, though 
Prime Minister BaLpwin in the House of 
Commons on June 1 expressed his willing- 
” ness to extend the time limit 
a of his proffered subsidy 
which was due to expire 
on May 31. Both Ramsay MacDona.p 
and Lioyp GeorcE attacked the Gov- 
ernment, demanding that Mr. BaLpwin 
show his hand definitely by producing 
legislation upon reorganization of the in- 
dustry. Sir Ropert Horne interjected an 
air of pessimism into the session by pre- 
dicting that all of the amalgamation and 
reorganization possible would reduce the 
cost of mining coal by not more than three 
pence a ton. Mr. Batpwin stated that he 
is still in touch with both miners and 
owners, and hopes to break the deadlock, 
but was unable to present more definite 
information. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mayor Kendrick, Secretaries Kellogg and Hoover, and other notables assist in the opening of 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia on May 31 
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Our Silent Ambassadors 


(Continued from page 690) 


though there the historical plots and the 
light, subtle comedies have an even 
greater following. In Europe, too, it is 
possible to note a difference in preferences 
according to racial stock. The peoples of 
Central Europe and Scandinavia evince, 
particularly with regard to their own pro- 
ductions, a flair: for grim realism. The 
unhappy ending— anathema to most 
American audiences — is frequent, though 
generally only too logical, and humor is 
only occasional. At the same time, Amer- 
ica’s premier movie comedians are almost 
unbelievably popular. The Latin races are 
strong for romance, but they do not seem 
to object to unhappy endings. In their 
own productions a certain atmosphere of 
gayety— achieved, apparently, by light- 
ness of touch—is usually present, no 
matter how grim the theme. In France 
and Italy, particularly, the costume and 
historical drama, if faithfully portrayed, 
is very popular. 

No survey of tastes, however brief, is 
complete without taking into considera- 
tion the likes and dislikes of the English- 
speaking countries abroad which account 
for nearly half of our moving-picture 
revenues. These audiences are more vo- 
ciferous about what they don’t like than 
what they do, but they generally favor 
those films which are highly successful 
in this country, though they invariably 
criticize sharply any touch that can be 
construed as indicating boastfulness. 
Several photoplays based on themes 
peculiar to American life of the past, 
which it was not believed would “take” 
abroad, have achieved tremendous popu- 
larity, not only among our English-speak- 
ing neighbors, but in Europe, «Latin 
America, and the Far East. Which only 
proves that taste defies all rules. 

Apparently, the movie has girdled the 
earth and taken a sure hold on the masses. 


east 





berries, PROPER 

see fanny aw lime in joints 
bee hiels nate, BYORRHOEA. Bee 

. See re- 

Eat nerve or acl food TO SUT OCCUPATION prt 

vent undue retention of WASTE in blood (basis all disease], 


Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept., 90-A, 131 West 72nd St., New York 








F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 





BOOKS WANTED 
Edgar Saltus, Enthralled; Gardens of Aphrodite; The 
Crucifixion, by an Eye Witness; The Pomps of Satan; 
Victor Hugo; Golgotha; Wit and Wisdom, from Edgar 
Saltus; Floraline Schopenhauer Poems. 
THE BOOK SHOP, N. W. Corner Market Sq., Chester, Pa. 





The American movie will take the lead for 
some time to come. The gravest danger 
that now confronts it is a movement on 
the part of the European Governments to 
limit artificially the number of American 
films which can be shown within their 
borders. In Germany for every American 
film presented for censorship a German 
film must likewise be presented. Great 
Britain is considering a plan by which 
every British exhibitor must show a cer- 
tain proportion of British-made films in 
each three-month period. There is more 
than one reason behind this agitation 
against American films. The film is a silent 
salesman of great effectiveness, and by 
that method much trade is being diverted 
to America. Moreover, through American 
motion pictures the ideals, culture, cus- 
toms, and traditions of the United States 
are gradually undermining those of other 
countries. The film industry of these other 
countries must be built up as a barrier 
against this subtle Americanization proc- 
ess. Much of the motion-picture work of 
the Department of Commerce in the past 
year has been devoted to reporting new 
developments along this line, but the 
American motion-picture industry can be 
assured of a ready market so long as it 
produces the brand of films that people 
really want to see. 





Must Congress Enforce 
an Amendment? 


(Continued from page 684) 


the drys have attempted to discredit. 
The vote in Pennsylvania has shown that 
the newspaper polls gave a substantially 
correct index of popular thought. The wet 
sentiment is obviously growing through- 
out the country. 

Congress, though timid and, as Mr. 
Hazlitt rightly says, peculiarly afraid of 
so-called moral issues, will follow the 
trend of popular thought when individual 
members feel that their seats are in 
danger if they do not. Moreover, should 
Congress be convinced that present 
conditions in the country show that 
the definition of liquor in the Volstead 
Act, inserted to make enforcement easier, 
has actually made it so much more 
difficult as practically to defeat the object 
for which the Eighteenth Amendment 
was passed, namely, the suppression of 
the saloon and the promotion of temper- 
ance, it would be its plain duty to make a 
new definition. 

Congress lacks neither power nor 
precedent. What it lacks is knowledge 
of the wish of the people — and this, I 
think, can and will be supplied. A change 
in the Eighteenth Amendment is not 
essential, and even by the method sug- 
gested by Mr. Hazlitt would be difficult 
to obtain. 








ISRAEL SACK 
Antiques 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 








Scottish 
Terriers 
Fine Young 
Stock 

PP ies. fs 
lvi ow 
Fite 


Loganbrae 
Kennels 
Rutland, Vermont 














GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 
Reedsburg, Wis. 





Box 700 














GENEALOGIES 
Coats of Arms—Two million marriage records. 
GENEALOGY MAGAZINE ($1 a year) 
Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Pgart Sr. ere New Yore 





Spanish Magazine of Social Life 
Beautifully illustrated. Published in Havana. Will be 
sent to you on receipt of s50c., which includes postage. 


Rodriguez & Kittay, 236 West 55th St., N.Y. 





AweRican TexepHone AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
147th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 

of Two Dollars and ‘Twenty-five 

Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 

on July 15, 1926, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on 
June 19, 1926. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer, 
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*‘Arlington Operated”’ 


Hotel 
Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Penn. & Grand 
Central Stations 


& minutes to Theatres & Shopping 
District 

















1260 ROOMS 


(AU Outside) 


=> <+<«© 
—— >> <—& 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6.30 A. M. until midnight 


Music—Dancing—2 Radio Orches- 
tras—Ladies Turkish Bath— 
Beauty Parlor— Drug Store— Barber 
Shop—Stock Brokers Office 


All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath 
$3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin 
beds, Bath $6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath 
(2 persons) $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


A restful hotel— away from all the 
noise and ‘‘dirt’’ of the ‘Roaring 
Forties."" No coal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels 
Colonial, Anderson, Richmond 


sn 








, 
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(Continued from page 696) knaves, Fisk 
and Gould, and undermined by the greater 
knave, Corbin, burst with a massacring 
detonation, Fisk had to testify concern- 
ing the connection of President Grant’s 
family and his own with the episode. 

“What became of the gold carried for 
Mrs. Grant and the other members of the 
President’s family?” he was asked. 

“Oh, that went with the rest,” was the 
adventurer’s immortal reply, “to ‘where 
the woodbine twineth.’” 

Mr. Seitz, with admirable documenta- 
tion and a clear, breezy style, treats some 
of the salient incidents of those days — 
reconstruction, the violent convulsions of 
Wall Street, the corruption in Federal and 
local politics, the Tweed Ring, Indian 
troubles, political campaigns. It is sad 
reading for the one hundred per cent Amer- 
ican, but it is interesting to a high degree. 
Without being Pharisaical, one.may still 
give thanks that such conditions could 
never occur again. 

**e * * * 


In a Corner of Asia. By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $1.50. 


REPRINT of a collection of stories 
A and sketches written over twenty- 
five years ago by the author of “Malayan 
Monochromes.” Few can write with more 
authority concerning the folk of Malaysia 
than Sir Hugh Clifford, who lived for 
many years among them, not seeing a 
white face for long intervals and almost 
forgetting his native tongue. These stories 
are documents of value to the student and 
of interest to the general reader. The 
publishers did well to revive them. 


* * * * * 


Yellow Shadows. By Sax Rohmer. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 
The Dower House Mystery. By Patricia 
Wentworth. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2.00. ae 


WO detective stories which we can 

recommend as thrilling, well enough 
done, and sufficiently original. They will 
serve the purpose for which such stories 
are written as well as any that have come 
our way recently. 


* * * *K * 


After Noon. By Susan Ertz. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

DELIGHTFUL story of an English 
A gentleman and his twin daughters. 
Miss Ertz writes of the girls’ love affairs, 
but the father is always the central 
figure, and he is young enough to seek and 
to find romance himself. Like “Madame 
Clair,” this book is full of charming 
people — the sort one would choose for 
friends. A thoroughly readable novel with 


clever characterization, humorous con- 
versation, and an unusual plot. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Send for The Stor of Bookfellow 
Publishing. The Laura Blackburn Lyri 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. Just 

say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








GENUINE BARGAINS 


Ingersoll, 12 vols. (new) $18.50. Ingersoll’s Life and 
Reminiscences (illustrated) $3.50. Brann the Icono- 
clast, 12 vols. (new) $18.50. Conrad, 26 vols. = 
$24.50. Dumas, 25 vols. $25.00. Boccaccio 1 vol. (new 
$3.75. Rabelais, 1 thick vol. $4.50. Book of Knowl- 
edge, 20 vols. $39.00. Dickens, 30 vols. $27.50. Cooper, 
32 vols. $30.00. Hugo, 24 vols. $25.00. Maupassant, 10 
vols. (new) $12.50. Poe, 10 vols. (new) $4.50. Photo- 
phic History of the Civil War, 9 vols. (large paper, 
morocco new) $19.50. Shakespeare, 40 vols. $18.50. . 
Cash with order. Express collect. Positively highest 
prices paid for sets and miscellaneous books in any 
Quantity. Especially desired, standard authors in fine 
ings. 


Lipiner Book Company, 149 Church St, New York City 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’ s 
5-a Park Srreer & 9-a AsHpurTON Pracs 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department! _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T, he Prrss Boston, MASS. 
14 BEACON STREET 7% NEAR THE STATE HOUSE 





ACSIMILE OF THE DECLARATION OF 
Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 
Bloom Publishing Company, 151 5th Ave., New York City 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


1sth to aoth Century. 

ing catalogue mailed free. 
‘ Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 


An in 





HAT BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F. H. Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPIRIT OF THE STORM, by Davidslrving Dobson. 


This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It isa 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Clover Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 


Giving the causes of this serious condition, its effects, 
approved methods of prevention and curative measures, 


If you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 
All Bookstores $1.50. Postpaid $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 
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